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American Flag Trade Routes 
LYKES Uj. K. LINE — From Tampa, New 


ans, Houston, Galveston and other 
U. S. West Gulf ports to England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


KES CONTINE T LINE— From Tampa, 


ew Orleans, Houston, Galveston and 
other U. S. West Gulf ports to Con- 
tinental Europe, Scandinavia and the 
Baltic. 


— From U. 
SN eC Tee aetic ports to 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Greece, 
North Coast of Africa and other Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea areas. 


From U. S. Gulf 
a noe East Africa. 


LYKES ORIENT, LINE oo U. S. Gulf 
ports to the Philippines, Japan, China, 
Straits Scttlements, Netherlands East 
Indies and other Far Eastern areas. 


SEO. & Cull ports to Colombe, 


Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 


EST INDIES LINE From Hous- 
LYKES. West i Hl Pe UM es and other 
U. S. West Gulf ports to Cuba, Puer- 
to Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 


Aruba, Curacao, Venezuela, East Coast 
of Colombia and Canal Zone. 


Exports and imports of Middle-Amer- 
ican and Southern States flow 
through LYKES LINES home ports of 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi, Galves- 
ton, Houston, Port Arthur, Beaumont, 
# lake Charles, New Orleans, Guif- 
i port, Mobile, Pensacola and Tampa. 
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-- LYKES SPANS THE WORLD! 


The above map shows how completely LYKES seven world trade 
routes can serve your export and import requirements. Shipments 
originating in Mid-America and the South flow directly and economi- 
cally toward United States Gulf ports and LYKES modern fleet of fast 
American flag cargo vessels. These LYKES home ports are also stra- 
tegically situated for the entry of products and raw materials from 
overseas. 

Whether you are seizing today’s opportunities to develop markets 
abroad or importing goods which other lands have to offer, LYKES new 
C-type vessels can provide you with the swift, dependable shipping 
facilities so vital to your plans. They are regularly scheduled between 
U.S. Gulf ports and the important trade centers of the world. 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Write for the new folder, “LYKES LINES AND GULF PORTS.” Address Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. E, New Orleans, La. Your inquiries Concerning 
Export and Import ocean transportation will receive prompt, careful attention. 


LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Baltimore, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 

























Oil is being sought in Palestine for the 
first time. An affiliate of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company has begun drilling about 
15 miles south of Gaza. It also plans to 
drill in the Negev, the undeveloped 
region of Southern Palestine. 


o 0 9 


Portions of two German chemical 
plants have been put up for sale to 
American industry by the U. S. Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 
The equipment, awarded to the U.S. as 
reparations, includes units for the pro- 
duction of formaldehyde, pentarythritol 
and plastics. Closing date for sealed bids 
is Dec. 10, 1947. 
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Logging operations in Norway during 
the 1947-48 season are expected to set a 
record. A timber fall of eight million 
cubic meters is looked for, about two 
million more than last year. The pulp 
and paper industry expects to earn some 
$50 million in foreign exchange through 
the increased output. 
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Tin production in Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies is on the in- 
crease. In the second quarter of this 
vear, Malaya turned out 8,217 tons, 3,603 
more than in the first quarter. In June, 
370 mines were operating, compared to 
295 in April. Production in the East In- 
dies this year is expected to total 21,000 
tons, compared to 8,747 in 1946. 
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Russia’s removal of railway tracks from 
its zone of Germany is worrying some 
German businessmen. More than 4,375 
miles of track have been taken up as 
reparations since 1945. All but three 
main lines are now single track. 
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Britain is hunting for coal in Borneo. 
Mining experts have been sent to the 
Pacific island to investigate deposits. 
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World cotton production is expected 
to be 4,300,000 bales larger in 1947-48 
than last year. The crop is estimated at 
25,700,000 bales, compared to 21,400,- 
000 in 1946-47. Demand, however, still 
exceeds supply. 
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Czechoslovakia is planning to make its 
own ball bearings. A large factory to pro- 
duce them is to be built in Slovakia. The 
country heretofore has imported bearings. 


—Newspoints 
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The Soviet Union now is producing for 
the first time self-propelled harvester 
combines. A Russian announcement says 
a plant in Siberia has delivered 500 of 
them to farms in the Ukraine. 
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Austria is expanding its light-bulb in- 
dustry. One plant is scheduled to go into 
production this month, with an initial 
output of 2,400,000 bulbs a year. An- 
other new factory will be built at Linz. 
It will produce 10 million bulbs a year. 
A new glass plant is to be set up either 
in the Steiermark area or in Upper 
Austria to provide an adequate supply 
of glass for the industry. 
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Thirty coal pits now are operating in 
Southern Sakhalin Island, awarded to the 
Soviet Union for declaring war against 
Japan. The Russians report that only 
eight pits were intact when they took 
over from the Japanese. Thirty fish-pack- 
ing plants also are said to have been 
established in the area. 
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Canada’s labor shortage is at the high- 
est peak since the end of the war. Jobs 
available outnumber job applicants by 
33,000. 
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German engineers estimate that there 
are 18 billion tons of coal, now un- 
touched, in the Ruhr north of Aachen. 
They say that this coal could be obtained 
by surface mining but that 100,000 tons 
of steel and an expenditure of $400 mil- 
lion would be needed to do the job. 
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Mexico has made the final payment 
for the benefit of U.S. citizens affected 
by the expropriation of oil properties in 
1938. The last check handed to the U. S. 
State Department was for $4,085,327.45, 
bringing the total paid to $29,137,700.84. 
This was the amount set as compensation 
by agreement of the two governments in 
1943. 


o 0 °O 


The Middle East provided 10.1 per 
cent of the world’s production of crude 
oil during the first half of this year. Ten 
years ago, that region turned out only 
5.6 per cent of the world’s supply. At 
7,932,546 barrels, the world’s daily aver- 
age output of crude during the first six 
months of 1947 was 6.6 per cent above 
the average for the corresponding period 
last year. 
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A Champion 


Automatic controls are en- 
trusted with great responsi- 
bilities. Everything depends 
upon their unfailing per- 
formance. Therefore, the 
selection of automatic con- 
trols is a matter for serious 
consideration. * With this 
thought in mind, Mercoid 
Controls invite the most 
critical inspection and com- 
parison in actual field serv- 
ice. * Mercoid Controls 
rank first for convenience 
of adjustment—dependable 
service and long life. 





Mercoid Automatic Controls 
are designed for domestic oil 
burners and coai stokers— 
also for various industrial 
applications requiring the 
control of pressure, temper- 
ature, liquid level and 
mechanical operation. 


THE MERCOID 


CORPORATION 
4201 Belmont Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Memo from the Editors 


World Report 


. U.S. Pat 





The genesis of the Marshall Plan has been set forth in an offi- 
cial document prepared by the U. S. State Department under the title 
of “The Development of the Foreign Reconstruction Policy of the 
United States.” The Plan, now the subject of world-wide study and 
discussion, developed from statements of policy by President Truman, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall and State Department officials 
between March 12 and July 14, 1947. 

The State Department's document contains the pertinent extracts 
from 13 spveches, statements and messages made by American officials. 

World Report in past issues has carried the texts of six of the 
speeches and messages containing the essence of what became the 
Marshall Plan, but the extracts selected by the State Department are 
given special prominence in the new declaration. 

The text in full of “The Development of the Foreign Reconstruction 
Policy of the United States” begins on page 33 of this issue. 


India’s teeming millions look to Mohandas Gandhi, a frail little 
man who has just celebrated his 78th birthday, for guidance in these 
critical days when India’s future as a nation lies in the balance. All 
remember that it was the Mahatma’s tremendous and sometimes in- 
comprehensible influence on Indians and India’s affairs that finally 
brought their independence. 

On page 22 we publish a dispatch from Frank Rounds, Jr., World 
Report correspondent who lived for three weeks with Gandhi in New 
Delhi, reporting on one day in the Mahatma’s life. It provides the 
clue as to why Gandhi is one of the world’s most colorful and powerful 
figures. 


The picture on our cover is a natural-color photograph of Henri 
Bonnet, the French Ambassador to the United States. M. Bonnet has 
the vitally important job of presenting France’s case to the United 
States for financial aid to enable the French to get through the dark 
winter ahead, or until the Marshall Plan is converted into a going 
program. 

France, in common with most European nations, is so short of dol- 
lars that her import program, already drastically reduced, may be 
curtailed in the immediate future unless she obtains sufficient dollars 
or credits to keep going on a month-to-month basis. 

The same is true of Italy, although in slightly different proportion. 
In both countries, the Communists are doing everything possible now 
to capitalize on the financial troubles of both governments. On page 
10 of this issue, we have a dispatch analyzing the approaching crises in 
France and in Italy and showing the political repercussions that can 
be expected in the months ahead. 


Vhe Editors of “World Report” 
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Investige 
British C 





Larger than California, Oregon, Washington and New York State 





combined, British Columbia — Canada’s Pacific Coast Province — is the 
metal warehouse of North America. Vital metals in short supply are being 
produced and processed in important quantities. Yet great areas are still 


untapped for their mineral wealth. 


High calibre labor, temperate climate, year-round Pacific ports, 


abundant hydro-electric power... all these favor industrial development. 


The Government of the Province will supply a concise factual report 
on any aspect of local mineral production or resources to industries in 


search of new supply sources or new investment opportunities. 


Research by qualified industrial scientists is available at minimum 
cost through the British Columbia Research Council. Your enquiries will 
be handled promptly and in confidence. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS VICTORIA, 8.C. 
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Leading Producer of Industrial Metals 








Base Metals Wealth 
Offers Investment 
Opportunities 


$73,500,000 of new mineral wealth 
was produced in British Columbia 
last year. British Columbia has the 
largest single lead and zinc production 
plant in the world. Reserves at one 
mine alone total 50,000,000 tons .. . 
sufficient for a 20-year output at 
present production rate. 


Last year, in a field of 69 commer- 
cially important minerals available in 
the province, output of lead totalled 
364,000,000 pounds, zinc 275,000,000 
pounds. Copper produced totalled 
20,700,000 pounds. 


British Columbia is the only 
province in Canada producing anti- 
mony, bismuth and tin. Cadmium, 
mercury and a large number of other 
valuable metals are either in produc- 
tion or available in sizeable ore bodies. 


Important deposits of magnetite exist 
and immense reserves of anthracite 
recently prospected in the Pine Pass 
area indicate the great industrial op- 
portunities awaiting you in this 
province. 

British Columbia’s metallurgists and 
chemists are pioneers in the electro- 
lytic production of metals. Their many 
years of experience, engineering skill 
and technical knowledge can make 
a vital contribution to the develop- 
ment of any new industry, 


Business is Moving 
to British Columbia 
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New Safety from the Ground Up!.. 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


I T & T factories in 26 coun- 
tries, sales offices in many more, 
make it the largest interna- 
tional communications and ra- 
dio supplier. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T associates have 47,000 
miles of submarine cable, 6600 
miles of landline connections, 
over 60 international radiotele- 
graph circuits. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T has installed and oper- 
ates the radio stations connect- 
ing most of the countries of 
South America by radiotele- 
phone with 95% of the tele- 
phones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I T & T research and develop- 
ment activities have been re- 
sponsible for an outstanding 
record of contributions in the 
field of communications as well 
as electronics. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 


I T & T associates operate 7 
U. S. marine communications 
shore stations and have 152 
sales-service agencies at prin- 
cipal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems 
as well as to privately owned 
telephone operating enterprises. 


EXPORT 


I T & T maintains an export 
department which supplies its 
customers their complete re- 
quirements of electrical equip- 
ment, including products of 
other manufacturers, 
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Associate of 
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A" transportation’s world-wide growth is being accompanied by 
amazing advances in radio aerial navigation aids. In the forefront 
of this development are | T & T and its manufacturing associate, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey. 
Backed by I T & T research, Federal is one of the foremost 
manufacturers of aviation communications... ground-to-plane and 
point-to-point radio equipment, Instrument Landing Systems, 
GCA (Ground Control Approach), Direction Finders and 
Radio Ranges. Federal equipment contributes vitally to dependable 
aircraft operations...and to the public’s increasing reliance on air 
transport. Navar, Navaglobe and other I T & T-Federal developments 
coming from the laboratories promise a new era in aviation...with 
all-weather flight trafhe control and global navigation providing 
certainty and safety surpassing ever the present high standards. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of October 14, 1947 
Volume 3, No. 16 


To some ears, Moscow's caterwauling is deafening. 

President Truman is assailed as the reincarnation of Adolf Hitler. 

Secretary of State Marshall is blasted as "the Shylock of Wall Street.*® 

U.S. policies are said to be imperialistic, warmongering, meddlesome, 
profiteering, reactionary, undemocratic and several other things. 

To the average American, intent on earning a living, this is strange talk. 
Is Russia about to declare war? If not, why the steady rain of insults? 


People who study propaganda refuse to get excited about the current outburst. 
It doesn't mean war. But it does have specific aims. 

Putting U.S. on the defensive is one obvious purpose. In U.N. meetings, in 
eapitais of other countries, U.S. has to decide whether to answer or ignore the 
Russian charges. Either way, the American position is uncomfortable. 

Ammunition for leftists is another aim of Moscow. Left-wing critics of U.S. 
policies, both in the U.S. and abroad, are supplied with ready-made pellets. 

But the chief purpose, just now, apparently is to undermine any form of 
U.S. aid to Europe. Countries in Western Europe, especially, are warned that 
going along on a Marshall Plan means the end of their independence. 

Failure of the Marshall Plan would give Russia considerable edge in Europe. 
If the Plan fails, Moscow seems to figure, then the U.S. would pull out once and 
for all. A complete withdrawal of Americans from Europe is what the Kremlin is 
trying to promote with its propaganda barrage. 





Closer inspection of Europe's recovery program is turning up flaws. 

Coal is an example. Europe counts on Poland, the Ruhr, Britain. 

But Poland's contribution is uncertain. Russia may interfere. 

The Ruhr supply is in doubt, too. Production depends on more food. 

Getting coal from Britain is not going to be easy either. This is why: 

Hard work by miners is not the whole answer, although it's a big part of it. 

The mines themselves are the big trouble, the real bottleneck. 

Coal seams in Britain are narrow and twisted, not easy to get to. 

Coal shafts are deep, old, slow to work. 

Modernization of Britain's coal fields is the answer to the problem, but it 
isn't a quick answer. It will take 10 years, maybe more, to get British pits up 
to the point the Government owners would like. But Europe can't wait 10 years, 
can't even wait five. You get the story of British coal on page 15. 








As just one more evidence of a troubled world: 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Free India, split up between Hindus and Moslems, is having trouble getting 
into operation as a going concern. 

Communications, cut in two when the country was cut in two, are Slow to mend. 

A shortage of coal is slowing industries and stopping trains in Pakistan. 

A shortage of food hits both Pakistan and Hindu India. It will get worse. 

Fighting goes on. It's so bad Mohandas K. Gandhi is about to give up hope. 

The way things look now, Pakistan will have trouble making a go of its 
venture as a separate Moslem nation. It is the weaker of the two. Troubles 
take a heavier toll there than in Hindu India. India, by Spring, may look a lot 
aifferent than it looked a few weeks ago when Great Britain made it free. 








Underneath all the talk about food there are a few facts to cling to: 

Western Europe needs American food, especially wheat, in quantities even 
larger than the U.S. shipped last year. There is little dispute about this. 

U.S. can spare the wheat--at least up to last year's exports--without 
affecting the health of the American people. There is agreement on this, too. 

Disagreement is on other grounds. Price is one. "Regimentation" another. 

One group of advisers tells President Truman that the U.S. can safely ship 
out 570 million bushels of grain. This was the amount exported last year. 

But other advisers, headed by Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, say that 
470 million bushels would be a safer target. To ship more might raise food 
prices to risky heights. In addition, irksome controls might become necessary. 














Mr. Truman, in this situation, had to choose. His choice, apparently, is 
to try to combine the best features of both kinds of advice. 

Government's goal is to Ship 570 million bushels of grain by next June 30. 

Government's method is to rely on moral suasion to extract the extra grain 
--100 million bushels of it--from both human and animal consumers. 

Privately, off the record, many Government officials are dubious. They can 
find no firm figures on savings from past campaigns of persuasion. They say the 
only sure way to reduce consumption is to divert the grain before it gets into 
the channels of consumption. Then price can ration whatever is left. 

This means higher prices, as Mr. Truman sees it. Some of his experts tell 
him that Government purchases of 570 million bushels might boost wheat prices by 
50 cents, or even a dollar. Others say the rise might be only 25 cents.’ 

But not even the experts really know. They can only guess. 

Present program, relying partly on Government purchase and partly on 
consumer restraint, is Mr. Truman's answer as of now. He may amend it later. 

















A U.S. deal with Argentina may ease the food situation a little. Diplomats 
shy at the word "deal,*® but that's what it amounts to. Terms are these: 

U.S., on its part, agrees to support Argentina for membership on the 
Security Council of the United Nations. This part of the deal is now. completed. 

Peron, for his part, is supposed to Submit food exports to international 
allocation. This means membership in the International Emergency Food Council. 

Big advantage--if the deal works--is that Europe and the U.S. could then 
count on 120 million bushels of Argentine wheat, plus other foodstuffs. 

Further hope is that Argentine wheat will sell at less than $5.90 a bushel. 

Uncertainty is whether President Peron will really play ball. Latest word 
from Buenos Aires is that he seems to be readying the ground for it. 
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SNAGS IN EUROPE’S PLAN FOR RECOVERY 


Assumptions about prices, production and flow 
of trade regarded by Washington as too hopeful 


U.S. officials: are finding so 
many flaws in the $22 billion re- 
covery plan of 16 European na- 
tions that the whole program will 
be overhauled. 


Europe may be asked to scale 
down some of its requests and 
advised to do more toward help- 
ing itself. 

Revisions, however, may not 
change the total cost of the four- 
year program. 


o 0 °O 


There is a growing feeling in Wash- 
ington that the countries of Western 
Europe are planning to do too much in 
too short a time under the Marshall Plan 
for aid from the U. S. 

Snags are showing up in a close exami- 
nation of the report prepared by 16 gov- 
ernments at Paris. Some experts contend 
the program is based on many assump- 
tions that will not come true. Here are 
the things Washington is re-examining: 
@ The Iron Curtain. The Paris planners 
assume that barriers separating Eastern 
and Western Europe will weaken soon. 
They are counting on a return to normal 
trade relations between the two areas. 
On this point, their report says: 

“A substantial and steady resumption 
of Eastern European food, feeding-stufts 
and timber supplies is assumed in this 
report; the prewar flow of cereals from 
Eastern Europe is assumed to be re- 
stored by 1951.” 

U.S. experts acknowledge that the 
door into Eastern Europe won't be closed 
entirely, But the thing the Marshall Plan 
countries need most from that area is 
food. And food won't be forthcoming. 
At least, not enough of it. 

Food used to come from Southeastern 
Europe. There is little hope now that 
Russia will let the Balkan countries and 


Reported from WASHINGTON 


Hungary supply quantities of food for 
recovery of the non-Communist nations. 

Further north along the Iron Curtain, 
however, the door is at least ajar. Fin- 
land, Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
eager to trade with Western Europe. 
They need machinery and manufactured 
goods which can’t be supplied by Rus- 
sia. Timber from Finland and coal from 
Poland will be biggest items moving west. 
@ World prices. The Paris planners have 
assumed that price shifts in the next four 
years will enable Europe to buy at lower 
prices but still sell high. This is the way 
they figure it: 

What Europe sells will command the 
high prices of mid-1947 through 1948, 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 

What Europe buys, on the other hand, 
is to become steadily cheaper, according 
to the Paris report’s calculations. As 
compared with prices of July 1947, im- 
port prices are assumed to drop 7% per 
cent in 1949, 10 per cent in 1950 and 
12% per cent in 1951. 


Some U. S. officials feel these are not 
safe assumptions, even though they were 
made at U.S. insistence. Prices did turn 
in Europe’s favor after World War I, but 
there is no certainty they will do so 
again. 

Trouble is, the sharpest edge of world 
demand already has been dulled by a 
flood of U.S. exports. The world still 
wants what Europe can supply. But it is 
less and less likely to be willing to pay 
premium prices. 

The Paris planners themselves made 
no such optimistic assumptions in their 
original report. Price estimates were 
changed, almost at the last minute, to 
look more favorable. The change was 
arbitrary. Its only object was to reduce 
somehow the estimated cost of the Mar- 
shall Plan to a figure that could be ac- 
cepted by the U.S. Congress which 
must vote the money. 

@ Coal. European estimates on coal also 
look out of line to U.S. experts. 

The Paris report, predicts that by 1952 
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there should be no further need to ship 
U.S. coal to Europe. But coal men are 
skeptical. 

European self-sufficiency in coal by 
1952 rests on a number of assumptions. 
At least two are questioned: 

Britain, it is assumed in the report, will 
be able to step up coal exports quickly 
to the European Continent. 

At present, Britain does not have 
enough coal for her own needs. But the 
report estimates that Britain will be able 
to export six million tons in 1948 and 
about five times that much in 1951. It 
would be hard to find a British coal man 
who would agree. 

Truth is that the export figure of 29 
million tons by 1951 is not a British 
estimate. It was pressed upon the Brit- 
ish at Paris by the coal-importing coun- 
tries. The British delegation finally ac- 
cepted it, reluctantly and with reserva- 
tions. 

Poland also must ship much more coal 
to Western Europe in the next four years 
to make the Paris calculations come true. 
Polish deliveries are counted on to grow 
from 16 million tons in 1948 to 30 mil- 
lion tons in 1951. U.S. coal experts 
recently back from Poland say that’s 
far too high. 

@ Food imports. Requirements may be 


exaggerated. There is some evidence 


that the Paris planners have overesti- 
mated the increase in population of 
Western Europe since 1939. 
@ Balanced budgets. General financial 
stability by the end of 1948 appears to 
be another assumption of the Paris re- 
port. 

European governments will need a 
lot of political courage to go through with 


the harsh measures required in fighting 
inflation. 

Wage rises would have to be opposed. 

Taxes would have to be increased. 

Food subsidies would have to be cut 
or stopped entirely, making groceries 
more expensive. 

Millions of government employes 
would have to be dropped from the pub- 
lic pay roll. 

Military expenses would have to be 
slashed. 

There would have to be a more thor- 
ough-going crackdown on black markets 
than anything attempted yet. 

All these things would be unpopular. 

Private reaction of many U. S. officials is: 
“They can do it, but will they?” 
@ Bigger exports to America. This is 
another assumption now being questioned 
in Washington. One of the four points 
the recovery program is based on is “a 
solution of the problem of the participat- 
ing countries’ deficit with the American 
continent, particularly by exports.” 

Some U. S. officials are skeptical about 
Europe expanding exports to America. 
Opinion in some circles is that the 
Europeans should place more emphasis 
on production at home, less on getting 
funds to buy from abroad. These circles 
question the wisdom of expanding Euro- 
pean exports greatly to pay for large 
imports of food and fuel. They suggest 
instead that Europe should pay more 
attention to producing more of her own 
food and fuel. 

One high-ranking official put it this 
way: “There will be a tendency in some 
countries to use coal to make nylons. 
The nylons would be exported to pay 
for food. We think the coal could better 





be used to make fertilizer which would 
make it possible to grow more food in 
Europe.” 

@ Feeling now in Washington is that 
Europe may be trying to do too much in 
too short a time. Some of the goals are 
shown in the charts on pages 8 and 9. 
The Paris committee's report says: 

“The production expansion which is 
envisaged by 1951 is similar in geneal 
scale to that achieved by the U. S. in the 
mobilization years 1940 to 1944.” 

Some Washington officials doubt 
whether Europe, in its many handicaps, 
can really hope to match the wartime 
record of the U. S. 

In the U.S., between 1939 and 1944, 
inclusive, these things happened: 

Volume of manufacturing _ nearly 
tripled. 

Production of raw materials increased 
by 60 per cent. 

The labor force increased by 20 per 
cent, as housewives, teen-agers and old- 
sters went to work in war plants. 

The average work week increased by 
20 per cent in manufacturing, 35 per 
cent in mining. 

Millions of workers moved long dis- 
tances to man the new factories. Hous- 
ing projects and the lack of barriers to 
labor migration made this population 
shift possible. 

In Europe, that kind of expansion is 
less likely to happen. Hunger is a brake. 
Labor is not free to move where it is 
most needed. Trade barriers choke the 
flow of goods. Recovery plans have to be 
tailored accordingly. 

Indications now are that the U.S. 
planners will ask Europe to use caution, 
allow a wider margin for trouble. 


HOW PRODUCTION GOALS OF WESTERN EUROPE 
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COMMUNIST SHIFT IN ITALY AND FRANCE 


Reported from PARIS, ROME, NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Communists are encouraging 
the inflation already begun in 
France and Italy. 

Communist leaders in both 
countries are demanding more 
food for workers, more money 
for farm laborers. They are sup- 
porting strikes in Italy, demon- 
strations in France. 

The Communists want to get 
into the governments of both 
countries before U.S. aid comes 
in sufficient quantities to keep 


them out. 
o 9oO °O 


@ Troubles for non-Communists now 
governing France and Italy are mount- 
ing swiftly. | 

Stopgap aid from the U.S. is short, is 
not designed to last long. 
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Neither of the two governments is 
sure that it will get the dollars to buy 
wheat and coal through 1948. World 
Report's staff correspondent William H. 
Lowe reports from Paris: 

“U.S. aid now going to France is 
considered as political aid to non-Com- 
munists. Municipal elections are to be 
held this month. If the U.S. were not 
to help France now, shipments of Rus- 
sian wheat to France would boom the 
Communist vote. 

“Chances are that much of this stop- 
gap aid will serve only for mere sub- 
sistence, adding little to recovery. Rea- 
son is that the Government is in the 
midst of planning economic and mone- 
tary stabilization. The program will not 
reach Parliament until December. Until 
then, the Government needs $100 mil- 
lion a month just to keep afloat.” 

From December until the Marshall 
Plan is put into operation, France will 
still need a monthly minimum of $100 
million. This is the figure given the 
United States Government by French 
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Ambassador Henri Bonnet. By 1948, 
however, the French Government hopes 
to be in a better position to defend the 
franc. 

The French franc now is backed by 
only 484 tons of gold. There still are 
about 2,400 tons of gold in France or 
outside it owned by French citizens. 
Trouble is that the latter are not hand- 
ing it over to the Government. 

Frenchmen are holding their gold be- 
cause the Government would pay them 
in francs at the official rate of 119 to the 
dollar. The franc is not worth that much. 
French markets abroad are drying up 
because French prices are too high. 
Bankers in New York expect eventual 
devaluation to drop the franc closer to 
250 to the dollar. 

What is true of gold is also true of 
wheat. Because of bad weather, the 
French wheat crop is estimated at 
3,300,000 tons, about one third of pre- 
war output. Information in Paris is that 
the Government will be able to get 
only about 1,800,000 tons of this. Farm- 
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COMMUNIST GOAL—A PLACE IN THE CABINET: Not long ago, French leader Thorez hoped to lead the Government 
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ers are holding much wheat for sale on 
the black market at prices high above 
what the Government will pay. In addi- 
tion, Correspondent Lowe reports that 
lack of confidence in the value of the 
franc is speeding inflation all along the 
line. The united budget for all Govern- 
ment expenses involves a deficit of over 
$2,200,000,000. Since the public will 
not buy Government bonds, the deficit 
is made up by issuance of new bank- 
notes. Banknote circulation has jumped 
17 per cent in eight months. In the same 
period, industrial production has fallen 
6 per cent. 

The Italian lira has still less gold be- 
hind it than the French franc. Rome 
reports say that tax evasion is as wide- 
spread in Italy as in France. Official 
value of the lira is far out of line with 
real value despite recent devaluation. 
But, like the French Government, Italy’s 
Government does not want to set a real 
value on the currency until there is 
promise of more than hand-to-mouth 
aid from the U. S. 

@ Profits for Communists in both coun- 
tries are rising because of public unrest. 

French workers in industry get less 
bread now than they did during the Ger- 
man occupation. At best, even with U. S. 
stopgap help in wheat, their rations 
might hold at the present low level 
through the winter. 

A recovery plan drafted by economist 
Jean Monnet is in a pigeonhole. Six 
months ago Frenchmen were working 
hard to boost output to target levels. 
This trend has changed. 


To save dollars, the Paris Government 
is buying nothing in the U.S. except 
food, coal, cotton, oil and fertilizer. In- 
dustry is slowing down for want of fuel 
and raw materials. Workers already 
spending 90 per cent of their budget for 
food, with prices rising, are looking to 
the Communists to get them more 
money. 

Italy’s jobless, already numbering 

three million, are living on Government 
handouts. They are banking heavily on 
the Marshall Plan to find them jobs in 
countries short of labor. But for this 
winter at least they face a miserable 
existence. Food prices have doubled in 
a year, but food rations are going down 
steadily. 
q What Communists offer malcontents 
in both France and Italy is a program 
tailored to the wants of all groups. Here 
is Correspondent Lowe's description of 
Communist tactics in France: 

“In the grain fields of Northern France 
and in the vineyards of the South, Com- 
munists tell farm laborers they should 
get the same pay as industrial workers. 

“Elsewhere in France, where small 
farmers work their own lands, the Com- 
munists are saying that the farmer should 
pay less in taxes and be permitted to 
charge higher prices for his produce. 

“Industrial workers are being held in 
Communist-led unions by promises of 
lower prices, higher wages. Communists 
are telling workers to increase their earn- 
ings by paying no taxes on wages. 

“Shopkeepers and other middle-class 
groups are wooed by other tactics. The 
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COMMUNIST PROMISE—SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY: Italian leader Togliatti expounds his program 


Communists are warning them that the 
U.S. is building up Germany while try- 
ing to dominate French business.” 

Northern Italians are getting the same 
promises from Communist leader Pal- 
miro Togliatti that Maurice Thorez, the 
French Communist leader, is using to 
woo industrial workers in his country. 
Higher wages, says Togliatti, must be 
paid Italy's workers as long as food 
prices rise. Poor farmers in Southern 
Italy hear Communists propose higher 
farm prices. 

In both countries the Communist pro- 
gram tends to boost inflation. 

@ Price of stability for both France and 
Italy is measured two ways. 

U.S. help, in dollars, wheat and coal, 
say non-Communists, should be pledged 
far enough ahead to guarantee a smooth 
transition into the Marshall Plan. Only 
such a pledge, they maintain, will per- 
mit real stabilization and will halt Com- 
munist pressure toward inflation. 

Communist plan for national unity is 
a Communist return to the cabinets of 
both France and Italy. Not long ago the 
Communists hoped to lead both govern- 
ments. Now they would settle for a few 
cabinet posts. 

A deal between Communists and non- 
Communists in France and Italy is not 
likely immediately. Stopgap aid from the 
U.S. to both countries may keep Com- 
munists out of the cabinets. But until 
U.S. aid becomes more than a hand-to- 
mouth affair, the Communists will be 
putting all the pressure they can on gov- 
ernments that are none too secure. 
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GERMANY’S SCRAP: KEY TO STEEL INCREASE 


Reported from BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


The U.S. Government's fail- 
ure to get scrap metal out of Eu- 
rope may cost America urgently 
needed steel production next 
year. 

Lost production may set back 
the progress of the Marshall 
Plan for recovery of Western 
Europe. 

Root of the trouble is an arti- 
ficial shortage of iron and steel 
scrap. Millions of tons are lit- 
tered about Europe, but next to 
nothing has been done to get it 
to American mills. 
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@ What becomes of scrap metal left 
over from the war in Europe may de- 
termine whether the American steel in- 
dustry can produce at its full capacity of 
92 million tons in 1948. 
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Steel production goal, next year, calls 
for an increase of seven million tons over 
the estimated output this year. To reach 
that goal, the industry must purchase 
30 million tons of scrap for its furnaces. 
That is five million tons more than were 
bought this year when the domestic sup- 
ply was extremely tight. 

Scrap’s importance in steelmaking is 
that it can be fed into the furnaces with 
new pig iron to produce steel as good as 
that made exclusively from newly mined 
ore. The U.S. industry uses about half 
pig iron and half scrap. When scrap was 
plentiful before the war, the ratio: was 
55 per cent of scrap to 45 per cent of 
pig. Now, only 46 per cent scrap is used. 
@ Huge scrap piles that exist in Eu- 
rope could relieve the present U. S. scar- 
city. The war has left the countryside 
littered with wrecked factories, railroads, 
bridges and military equipment. Hulls 
of sunken ships dot the shore line. In ad- 
dition, the millions of tons of armaments 
the U.S. shipped to the Continent have 
become useless except as scrap. 

In Western Germany alone the scrap 
among the rubble of ruined cities is esti- 
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CITIES could pay for German food imports 


mated variously from two to 12 million 
tons. 

U.S. Army depots in Germany and 
Austria hold at least another 500,000 
tons. European warehouses of the U. S. 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner are estimated to contain up to 
600,000 tons more. 

No shipments of any size have reached 
the U.S. from this hoard since the war’s 
end. Neither Army nor Navy plans to 
send any to the U. S. this year. Next year 
they promise to make 588,000 tons avail- 
able, but at overseas points. 

@ Bad planning in Washington is 
widely blamed for the failure to put the 
idle metal to good use before this. 

First recommendation to the Govern- 
ment was that all heavy military scrap 
be brought back from Germany and that 
all rubble scrap that could be collected 
in Germany be taken as reparations. This 
proposal was made by a mission from 
the U.S. steel industry which surveyed 
the field at Government request after the 
war ended. 

Quick disapproval met the plan. The 
Office of War Mobilization turned it 





WAR EQUIPMENT: Good only for scrap 
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AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLY LINE: Lack of steel would bring it grinding to a halt 


down in December 1945. There were 
two factors in the decision. One was the 
belief that U.S. steel production would 
drop off from the wartime peak at which 
it consumed 24 million tons of purchased 
scrap. The other was that the Govern- 
ment would have to pay part of the cost 
of preparing and shipping the scrap, 
since it was then bringing only $20 a 
ton in the U.S. under OPA price con- 
trols. 

Reversal of this Government policy 
did not occur until December 1946. The 
intervening year had demonstrated that 
the expected decline in steel production 
was not materializing. Instead, the out- 
put was climbing, and with it the urgent 
need for scrap. Moreover, scrap prices 
had zoomed upward 50 per cent since 
the end of OPA controls and were 
headed still higher. So the Government 
decided to tap the supply in Europe. 

@ Results of the changed policy so far, 
however, have not materialized in any 
shipments to the U. S. 

Confusion has stalled the first deal the 
Army tried to make abroad. Last March 
it offered 147,000 tons of scrap for sale 
to the highest U.S. bidder. But the top 
bidder had to be disqualified for mis- 
representation, and the second highest 
offer was accepted. without proper in- 
vestigation. The winning firm turned 
out to be financed by an Italian com- 
pany that wanted the material for its 
plants in Italy. When the Army dis- 
covered that the metal was going to Italy, 
it began an investigation. The Italian 
Government intervened on behalf of 
the Italian company, and more delay 
is expected. 


Lack of funds, meanwhile, has kept 
the Army from shipping any of the scrap 
at its own expense to the U.S. for mar- 
keting. 

Lack of transport is another obstacle. 
It balks shipments to ports. Occupation 
authorities in the U. S. zone of Germany 
have banned shipments on the railways 
because all equipment is needed to haul 
coal and food. 

Lack of workers, finally, has slowed 
the collection and sorting of rubble scrap. 
The man power is available, but the Ger- 
mans are not interested under present 
conditions. There is nothing to buy with 
the money they might earn—no extra 
food, no consumer goods. The small 
amount now collected from rubble is be- 
ing kept in the country for German use. 
@ Ironic feature of the situation is that 
it is continuing despite the emphasis in 
Berlin on the need to get Germany ex- 
porting again. Exports are necessary to 
pay for the food shipments Germany is 
receiving from the U. S. 

Of the few things Germany has avail- 
able for export today, nothing is more in 
demand in the U.S. than scrap. And 
nothing is more plentiful in Germany. 

Great Britain, in contrast to the U. S., 
is managing to get a steady flow of scrap 
metal out of the British occupation zone 
of Germany. Shipments still are not 
large. They are hampered by transpor- 
tation difficulties and by the lack of co- 
operation on the part of the Germans. 
But scrap is moving out to help feed the 
steel furnaces in Britain, despite diffi- 
culties inside Germany. 

Attractive prices prevail in the U.S. 
market. Since the removal of the $20 


OPA ceiling, prices have advanced to an 
average of $37.75 a ton. Toward the end 
of the summer, they were even higher, 
top grades bringing from $40 to $45 a 
ton. Supply was so tight in those weeks 
that scrap brought more than new steel, 
then quoted at $36 a ton. 

It is estimated that the cost of moving 
a ton of scrap from European depots to 
the U.S. now would be about $20. The 
difference between the shipping costs 
and the present market price provide 
ample margin for any additional ex- 
penses and a tidy profit per ton. 

@ Red-tape snarl is that income from 
the sale of military scrap cannot be used 
to repay the Army for its expenses in 
preparing scrap overseas and shipping 
it across the ocean. The money such 
scrap might bring would go to the U. S. 
Treasury. 

@ For U.S. steel men, the entire pic- 
ture is not reassuring. 

They know that the process of getting 
war scrap from Europe to U.S. stock- 
piles necessarily is a slow one. The metal 
has to be collected, sorted, broken up 
and otherwise prepared for shipment. 
All this takes time. Getting the material 
to ports in quantity is another problem. 
Even if the problem were attacked ener- 
getically tomorrow, it probably would 
take months before war scrap would 
reach the U. S. in volume. 

Whether all the obstacles can be over- 
come in time is still uncertain. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the use made of Ger- 
many’s scrap heaps is to decide whether 
the United States steel industry can reach 
its goal of 92 million tons of steel next 
year. 
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Reported from LONDON, 


The World Bank is to offer Iit- 
tle immediate help to the coun- 
tries of Western Europe in their 
four-year plan for recovery. 

Even.next year, the Bank will 
move slowly in supporting the 
Marshall Plan with loans. 

Chances are slim that the Bank 
will lend the $920 million for 
capital equipment suggested for 
1948. A ceiling of $750 million is 
more probable. 
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| Limiting early operations of the 
World Bank under the Marshall Plan 
for Western Europe are three factors that 
affect lending policy. 

U.S. dollars are needed to buy ma- 
chinery and equipment for Western Eu- 
rope now, but the Bank has only $480 
million worth. 

To raise more money from private in- 
vestors in the U.S., the Bank must find 
loan projects that have good prospects of 
paying off. 

As an international agency, the 45-na- 

tion institution is under heavy pressure 
to begin lending to members outside 
Europe. This may tend to limit loans to 
the Marshall Plan countries. 
@ The U.S. subscription to the Bank is 
$3,175,000,000, but under the rules only 
$635 million has been paid in. The bal- 
ance is held in reserve to meet obliga- 
tions in the event of defaults. 

Other member countries were re- 
quired to pay $92 million of their sub- 
scriptions in U.S. dollars. And last sum- 
mer $250 million more was raised by 
selling bonds to banks, insurance com- 
panies and other investors in America. 

Of the $977 million the Bank once 
had in U.S. currency, $497 million has 
been loaned out already. All that money 
has gone to countries in Western Europe 
—France, Holland, Denmark and Luxem- 
bourg. 

@ Private investors in the U.S. still are 
the principal source of additional dollars 
for the Bank as long as present conditions 
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WORLD BANK TO GO SLOW 
IN GRANTING AID TO EUROPE 





PARIS and WASHINGTON 


prevail. To sell more of its bonds to these 
investors, the Bank has to direct its own 
lending into projects that appear to be 
sound, 

Bank officials now are unwilling to ap- 
prove loans tor equipment and ma- 
chinery to be sent to countries where 
food, fuel and raw materials are scarce. 
Investors must be shown that the ma- 
chines and equipment will be produc- 
tive. And production will be curbed seri- 
ously if workers are poorly fed and fuel 
and raw materials are limited. 

Investors responded enthusiastically 
to the Bank’s issues last summer. The 
bonds sold at a premium for a time. But 
since the Paris conference on the Mar- 
shall Plan disclosed the full extent of 
Europe's troubles, International Bank 
bonds are being offered in New York at 
little above face value. 

Substantial U.S. aid under the Mar- 
shall Plan, in the form of food, fuel and 
other basic commodities, is counted on 
by President John J. McCloy and other 
officials of the Bank to improve the mar- 
ket for World Bank bonds. 

They want such an improvement to 
pave the way for 1948 offerings of Bank 
securities. No further bond sales are 
planned this year. Offerings next year 
are likely to await U.S. decisions on 
how much help is to be given Western 
Europe. 

The amount of such aid has a direct 
bearing on the soundness of loan projects 
to be considered by the Bank’s directors. 
And the projects to be approved will de- 
termine the reception U. S. investors give 
to the Bank’s new bond issues. 

q Countries outside Europe also are to 
have a voice in shaping the Bank’s lend- 
ing program in the future. 

Members in Latin America and the 
Middle East are insisting that the Bank 
make a start on development projects in 
those areas. And even though the U. S., 
Great Britain and France cast a majority 
of the votes in the board of directors, 
all of the directors are agreed that loans 
must be varied geographically. 

Applications from non-European mem- 
bers come to $559 million. 

Chile long has had in a request for 
$40 million for hydroelectric, forestry, 
harbor and transportation projects. The 





WORLD BANK’‘S McCLOY 
Bond sales wait on Marshall Plan 


Bank is expected to act on this applica- 
tion soon. 

Mexico is asking $209 million for irri- 
gation, pipe-line, transport and harbor 
projects. A tentative request from Brazil 
for a power-development loan may be 
the forerunner of a $100 million applica- 
tion. 

Iran has applied for $250 million to 
be used in modernizing her indus,ty, 
agriculture and transport. 

@ Bank loans to Europe thus are to be 
held in check for some months to come. 

Countries that tend to follow Russian 
policy in world affairs are asking for 
loans totalling $950 million, but no 
action on these is expected as long as 
relations between the U.S. and Russia 
remain strained. 

For Western Europe, the Marshall 
Plan report suggests that the Bank pro- 
vide $3,130,000,000 over the next four 
years to finance steel plants, agricultural 
machinery, electrical equipment, mining 
machinery, petroleum refineries, inland 
transport equipment and sawmill in- 
stallations. 

But remaining reserves of dollars on 
which the Bank could call in emergencies 
now amount to $2,770,000,000. That 
figure in itself is to limit the extent to 
which U.S. investors will supply dollars 
for the Bank in the crisis period immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Under ideal circumstances, it is pos- 
sible that the Bank can meet the goal 
set for it before the end of the four years 
scheduled for the Marshall Plan. But for 
1948, at least, Western Europe cannot 
expect to fulfill its equipment needs 
through loans from the World Bank. 
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HOW BRITAIN LOSES COAL PRODUCTION 


Great Britain’s present facili- 
ties will not be able to produce 
the coal Western Europe is 
counting on for recovery. 

It will take 10 years to elimi- 
nate wasteful methods. But Brit- 
ish coal production in the next 
four years can make or break the 
Marshall Plan for Europe's re- 
construction. 

So Britain is putting aside long- 
term modernization of the mines 
and is turning to wartime tech- 
niques to produce coal quickly. 
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@ Comparison of British and American 
mining methods shows why Britain is 
losing coal production. Following is a de- 
tailed analysis of the British coal indus- 
try, made by World Report's staff corre- 
spondent, Edwin J. Drechsel, after a 
firsthand inspection of the coal regions. 

Coal beds in Britain are thin. About 
22.2 per cent of Britain’s coal, as com- 
pared to 3.1 per cent of West Virginia's, 
comes from seams less than 3 feet thick. 
Only 10 per cent of Britain’s coal, but 
about 36.5 per cent of West Virginia's, 
is from seams over 6 feet thick. Thin 
seams mean difficult mining. 

British coal lies deep under the sur- 
face. Average depth of producing beds in 
Britain is 1,000 feet. Average for U. S. 
bituminous coal is about 400 feet. 
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Greater depth means more trouble in 
ventilation and drainage. Mine galleries 
in Britain need more roof supports than 
those in the U.S. Hoisting coal to the 
surface is more difficult in Britain. 

Faults in the earth disturb British coal 
beds more frequently than U.S. beds. In 
addition, much British coal comes from 
steeply inclined seams. 

Coal mines in Britain are old. Twenty 
mines still in production are 120 years 
old. Only 21.7 per cent of the shafts were 
sunk since 1914. 

As a result, British production suffers 
much from the troubles of age. Pursuit 
of the coal seam for generations has car- 
ried the face of the coal in some mines 
as much as 3.5 miles from the shaft. In 
one mine the workers spend two and 
one half of their seven and one half 
hours under ground traveling to and from 
the coal face. 

British mines worked by old methods 
cannot be modernized without heavy 
expenditure. About 23,000 pit ponies still 
work in underground roads unfit for mo- 
torized or electric haulage. Some mines, 
honeycombed with galleries, might col- 
lapse if larger tunnels, fit for modern 
conveyors, were cut through the rock. 

Old concessions for coal mining, 
granted long ago, have chopped up coal 
fields into small mines. Before nationaliza- 
tion of the coal industry this year, each 
of about 966 mines in Britain produced 
50,000 tons or less per year. They con- 
tributed only 10 per cent of total pro- 
duction. The other 90 per cent of 
Britain's coal came from 816 larger 
mines, but even these averaged less than 
250,000 tons a year each. 
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British law required mines to leave a 
wide “boundary” of coal in the beds at 
the edge of each concession. This coal 
may never be recovered, for much of it 
lies at the end of galleries long since 
abandoned. Under nationalization many 
small mines will be closed. 

Use of machines for many mining op- 
erations in Britain compares favorably 
with machine methods in the U. S. Power 
drills are used for placing explosives in 
34 per cent of Britain’s mines. Only 22 
per cent of U.S. mines use power for 
this operation. About 74 per cent of 
British coal is mechanically cut, com- 
pared to 84 per cent of U.S. coal. 

Lack of proper machinery slows up 
output at three points in British coal 
production. Elaborating on this, Drechsel 
says: 

At the face of the coal in Britain, be- 
sides the miner who cuts the coal, stand 
one or more men with shovels. They lift 
the coal into the conveyors, buckets or 
small cars that move it toward the main 
shaft. Only 3 per cent of Britain’s coal 
is mechanically loaded at this stage com- 
pared to nearly 50 per cent of U. S. coal. 

Haulage along the galleries of British 
mines, though largely mechanized, is by 
no means as efficient as in the U. S. Haul- 
ing is done mainly by endless ropes. 
When galleries through the seams curve 
sharply, as at a fault, the buckets or coal 
cars must be manhandled to another 
rope haul. As a result, in Britain one 
haulage worker moves 5 tons of coal 
while in the U. S. a single worker is mov- 
ing 50 tons. 

Disposal of waste rock and dirt is a 
major problem. In many British mines 
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ABOVE GROUND: Britain's National Coal Board plans new mines, better facilities to boost output underground 
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waste matter is hoisted up the shaft with 
the coal. In others, men with shovels 
pack waste into worked-out galleries. 

Fully 36 per cent of Britain’s under- 

ground workers in the mining industry 
are tied up in the nonproductive business 
of shoveling coal into haulage containers, 
nursing the endless ropes through the 
mines, or disposing of waste. 
@ What Britain must do to get the most 
out of existing mines is a colossal job. 
Application of new methods in many 
mines would mean rebuilding the mines 
themselves, from the surface to the face 
of the coal. 

Underground transport must be revo- 
lutionized. Old methods of rope hauling 
are not adequate to handle a heavier flow 
of coal from the face. In many cases the 
level tunnels fit for Diesel locomotives 
must be cut through rock. Old haulage 
tunnels meandering uphill and down 
with the seams are to be abandoned. 

Existing facilities will be expanded 
wherever possible. Underground cars, 
with capacities of about half a ton, are 
to be replaced by cars carrying 3% tons. 
Conveyor belts, which can _ follow 
gradients and turn corners, are to re- 
place rope haulage. 

Mining methods are to be changed as 
rapidly as transport permits. The system 
of advancing forward along the seam 
away from the main shaft is to be aban- 
doned in many mines for other tech- 
niques. . 

Room-and-pillar mining, a system 
highly developed in the U.S., is to be 
applied in British mines where the coal 
seams are large enough. Rooms are 
mined out, leaving pillars of coal. Most 
pillars are withdrawn at the end of the 
operation. 

Retreat mining is to be the rule, not 
the exception, in British mines of the 
future. In this system, a passage is driv- 
en away from the shaft to a predeter- 
mined point in the coal bed. Coal then 
is cut along long walls on both sides of 
the passage, retreating back toward the 
main shaft. 

Mining machinery, much of it pro- 
duced in Britain, is to go into those 
mines which the National Coal Board 
decides can use it most efficiently. Or- 
ders already have been placed for $36 
million worth of machinery. About 1,500 
new cutters, 4,200 new conveyors and 
250 underground locomotives are ex- 
pected to be in operation by June 30, 
1948. 

Main hope of the coal industry is the 
British-built Meco-Moore cutter-loader. 
This machine makes three cuts into the 
coal wall, takes out a block of coal and 
moves it to a conveyor belt which carries 
the coal to the hoisting shaft. Only about 
10 per cent of the coal is spilled for hand 
shoveling. 

By the end of this year, 61 of the cut- 
ter-loaders are to be in operation. Pro- 
duction of the machines will be 10 a 


month through 1948. Mines lacking them 
are to get mechanical loaders which 
eliminate most of the hand shoveling. 

Above ground, the Coal Board is 
launching a five-year program to add 
293,000 showers for miners to the 442.- 
000 now in use. New mines approved by 
the Board will house hoisting equipment 
in a single building with all-mechanical 
systems for breaking, screening and 
washing coal. 

Model mines now in operation were 
planned largely by private enterprise. A 
burst of mechanization and moderniza- 
tion followed the 1926 general strike, 
particularly in Scotland and the Mid- 
lands. The National Coal Board is carry- 
ing out many programs already laid 
down, but is fitting them into the na- 
tional plan. 

New mines under construction include 
the Rothes mine in Scotland. There, out- 
put will reach 1,500,000 tons a year un- 
der the “retreat” system of storing dirt 
as the workings move backward. Anoth- 
er mine, started by private owners, has 
produced no coal because the company 
was digging down to deep seams of rich 
coal which offered more profit than thin 
seams already tapped. The Coal Board 
is going after the thin seams to get quick 
production. 

Major reconstruction and development 
of new mines may take too long to pro- 
vide enough coal for the four-year needs 
of the Marshall Plan countries in Europe. 
@ To boost output now, rather than six 
years hence, Britain is looking to open- 
cast and drift mining. 

Opencast mining, which strips soil 
away from coal beds near the surface, 
is not popular with farmers because it 
destroys cropland. But coal production 
has top priority. More opencast mines 
are expected to add five million tons a 
year to British output by 1951. 

Drift mines, following inclined beds 
of coal down from the surface, permit 49 
out of every 50 men employed to work 
coal at the face. Seventy new mines 
of this type are in operation in Scot- 
land. Drift mining is expected to in- 
crease output at the rate of three to 
four million tons a year from 1948 
through 1951. 

Quick returns from existing mines are 
to be preferred over long-term recon- 
struction. Efficiency and hard work may 
boost production in existing mines by 10 
to 15 million tons in the next four years. 
@ At best, paper estimates show that 
Britain may be producing as much as 222 
million tons a year by 1951. With sacri- 
fices at home, this might enable Britain 
to keep her Marshall Plan promises of 
exporting six million tons next year and 
29 million tons in 1951. 

Partial failure is more than a pos- 
sibility. Lack of coal from Britain in the 
next four years could bring disaster not 
only to the producing nation, but to 
Western Europe as well. 


THE WRONG WAY 
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~British Compine 


PROPPING requires constant repair 
when tunnels cut through weak strata 


—~B-itish Combine 


HAULAGE WORKERS slowly push 


coal cars through meandering tunnels 





-British Combine 


ENDLESS ROPEWAY must be nursed 
carefully, wasting needed man power 


~British Combine 


SCREENING COAL by hand is slow, 
it can be done faster by machine 
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DRIVE IN LATIN AMERICA 
FOR ANTI-RED UNIONS 


Reported from LIMA, MEXICO CITY and WASHINGTON 


The American Federation of 
Labor is out to build a power- 
ful organization of anti-Commu- 
nist unions in Latin America. 

Strong labor groups now fight- 
ing Communist-led unions in a 
dozen countries hope to set up a 
labor federation covering all 
Latin America. 

Such a federation would chal- 
lenge the dominant position held 
by pro-Communist Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano of Mexico and 
his Latin-American Federation 
of Labor (CTAL). 
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A Western Hemisphere association of 
labor federations offsetting the World 
Federation of Trade Unions may emerge 
from current efforts to unite anti-Com- 
munist unions in Latin America. 

The Hemisphere association, if it 
comes, will be composed of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada and the pro- 
posed federation in Latin America. 

None of these are members of the 
WFTU which includes the American 
Federation of Labor’s chief rival, the 
U.S. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The AFL has scorned the World 
Federation because it includes Soviet 
unions. 

Initial step in the move to establish 

a Hemisphere association is the activity 
of the AFL in supporting leaders of inde- 
pendent Latin-American unions which 
oppose the powerful, leftist CTAL. 
@ Dissension that has developed in the 
CTAL since the end of the war en- 
courages the AFL and local unions of 
anti-Communists to believe they can set 
up a successful rival. 

A large part of the organized labor in 
Latin America was affiliated with the 
CTAL soon after Lombardo founded it 
in 1938. After the German invasion of 
Russia, Lombardo appealed to Latin- 
American unionists to work uninter- 
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ruptedly for victory. Workers responded 
enthusiastically. Thus, Lombardo’s popu- 
larity and CTAL solidarity reached their 
peaks. 

Since the war, however, dissatisfac- 
tion in the CTAL has been growing. 
Non-Communists have accused Lom- 
bardo of following a line laid down 
by Moscow. They have complained that 
the CTAL was run by orders from the 
top rather than by democratic methods. 

One after another, national federa- 
tions have pulled out of the CTAL or 
have split on Communist and _§anti- 
Communist lines. Now CTAL member- 
ship is only a fraction of the four million 
it once claimed. 

In Chile, Socialist Bernardo Ibanez has 
led about half of organized labor away 
from the CTAL affiliate, the Chilean 
Confederation of Labor, and has set up 
a new confederation. 

Cuba’s Confederation of Labor, which 
Communist Lazaro Pena once domi- 
nated, now has divided into Communist 
and anti-Communist groups of about 
equal strength. 

In Costa Rica, a Catholic-sponsored 
group, the Rerum Novarum, is pulling 
strength away from the CTAL group. 
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LEADER LOMBARDO, MEXICO 
Non-Communists say orders come from Moscow 


Guatemala has two major federations, 
one for the CTAL and one against it. 

Peru’s central federation has dropped 
out of the CTAL. 

Panama has rival federations, one be- 
longing to the CTAL and the other op- 
posed to communism. A similar situation 
exists in Nicaragua. 

Ecuador's federation still belongs to 
the CTAL. But Socialists recently 
wrested control from Communists. Now 
they are threatening to leave the CTAL. 

Bolivia’s federation of workers main- 
tains membership in the CTAL. But the 
tin miners, who have the largest union 
in the country, are against it. 

Brazilian labor, long ruled by Dictator 
Getulio Vargas, has two _ federations. 
Neither belongs to the CTAL. 

In Argentina, where the Government 
runs the big General Confederation of 
Workers, the CTAL has no affiliate. 

Venezuela has no central federation, 
hence no CTAL members. 

CTAL stronghold is Mexico. The 
Mexican Confederation of Labor, which 
Lombardo built, is solidly behind the 
CTAL. Funds collected from the 200,- 
000 members of the Mexican Confedera- 
tion are the mainstay of CTAL financing. 
But the Mexican group, despite its size 
and political strength, never has been 
able to line up all Mexican unions; im- 
portant groups have insisted on staying 
outside. Now a split of some Communists 
away from the Confederation has con- 
fused the situation further. 

.@ The AFL wants to get leaders of dis- 
senting groups together and weld them 
into a Latin-American federation of la- 
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bor opposed to communism. Such a fed- 
eration initially could rival the CTAL in 
strength. It might be able to draw some 
of the remaining affiliates away from 
the CTAL. And Latin America, with 130 
million inhabitants and relatively small 
union membership, offers room for 
growth. 

The AFL has kept a field man, Sera- 
fino Romualdi, in Latin America much 
of the time for the last 18 months. 
Romualdi has lined up support for the 
proposed federation. Now a conference 
of union leaders opposed to the CTAL 
is being planned for January in Lima, 
Peru. The conference will try to form a 
federation along the lines favored by the 
AFL. 

Big question is whether the confer- 
ence will carry out the AFL plan. 

National rivalries will be strong. Some 
of the leaders will be ambitious for 
power. Several delegations probably will 
try to carry the ball at the same time. 
Wrangling may prevent effective action. 

Resentment toward the U.S. will be 
apparent in some delegations. Hatred of 
“Yankee imperialism” has been preached 
for years by Lombardo and others. Un- 
satisfactory dealings with employers 
from the U.S. have made some Latin- 
American unionists distrust all North 
Americans. 

Most officials of the AFL have had 
little experience in dealing with Latin 
Americans. Anti-U.S. feeling, if strong 
enough, could push the AFL out of the 
picture. It could produce a federation 
aimed as much at the U.S. as at Com- 
munists. 

Chances now are about even that the 
conference will go ahead along the lines 
AFL leaders have in mind. 

If the conference succeeds, democratic 
leadership will replace Communist lead- 
ership as the strongest force in Latin- 
American labor. 
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CHALLENGER IBANEZ 
He set up a new labor group in Chile 
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There is a well-known combination 
lock for safes and vaults that employs 
five different Revere Metals, as fol- 
lows: 1, 70-30 Cartridge Brass for 
the dial flange; 2, Commercial Bronze, 
90%, for case, case lid, and bolt; 3, 
Heavy Leaded Brass for tumbler parts 
and other items, including dial, re- 
quiring exceptional accuracy; 4, Free 
Cutting Brass in Rod and Extruded 
Shape, for the machined and knurled 
head, and for the angle bar; 5, Forg- 
ing Rod, for the tumbler driver. Each 
of these was chosen because it offered 
the specific qualities needed. 


can be as important as composition. 
A slight change in temper, for ex- 
ample, may change a difficult and ex- 
pensive drawing operation into an 
easy and economical one. 


Revere feels that it has four funda- 
mental responsibilities to industry. 
First, it must, and does, produce the 
finest possible non-ferrous metals, ac- 
curately controlled as to purity, phys- 
ical characteristics, dimensions. Sec- 
ond, it produces these metals in such 
variety as to enable manufacturers to 
choose exactly what they need for 
their products 





Before specify- 
ing the Revere 
Metals for this 
lock the manufac- 
turer studied 
their qualities and 
characteristics 
with great care, 
making use of our 
knowledge as well 
as his own. Thus 
he was able to 
make accurate 
and successful se- 
lections, draw up 
tight specifica- 








and processes. 
Third, it pro- 
duces them as 
promptly as pos- 
sible, in order to 
assist in meeting 
production dates. 
Fourth, it makes 
available its com- 
plete knowledge 
of its metals. 


In playing this 
quadruple role 
Revere is by no 
means alone. Any 








tions, and be sure 
of meeting not only the requirements 
of fabrication methods, but also as- 
sure strength, long life, and depend- 
able operation of the finished locks. 


Revere produces many Revere 
Metals in order to give manufacturers 
the opportunity to match materials 
and requirements with the utmost 
accuracy. Each metal is made in sev- 
eral different forms or shapes. Varia- 
tions in temper and finish are also 
offered, because these characteristics 


supplier of basic 
materials does likewise. Just as there 
are many coppers and brasses of dif- 
ferent characteristics, so there are 
many alcohols, many woods, many 
plastics, many types of glass, and so on. 
Often the most important thing a sup- 
plier has to offer is what he knows 
about his materials. Out of long ex- 
perience Revere has come to the con- 
clusion that one of the most fruitful 
policies a manufacturer can adopt is 
that of using the brains as well as 
the materials of his suppliers. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


“wKW YR 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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to life. Even if the financial problems are solved, credits 
alone will provide neither food, fuel nor raw materials. 


Not until U.S. dollars have been converted into U. S. 
EUROPE AN NJ ATION c goods can Western Europe begin to feel the benefits. 
The Worldgraph shows the total value of goods sought 
from the U.S. for the four-vear period ending with 1951. 
It is based on estimates made at the Paris meeting of the 
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Total Goods to Europe 
in Four-Year Period # 


$90.4 pion 








the $20 billion total, are in short supply throughout the 
world. For several of them, demand inside the U.S. is 
high enough to absorb the entire domestic supply. 
The $6 billion for “other” shipments from the U. S. 
covers a variety of raw materials for European fac- 
tories. Cotton and nonferrous metals are among the most 
important of these materials, and both are in short sup- 
ply. The “food” category also includes fertilizer. Grain 
is the largest food item. While there is a surplus in the 
U.S. for the current crop year, it is not large enough to 


fill Europe’s requirements unless a big cut is made in 
domestic consumption. If bad weather during subse- 
quent years of the Plan should cut harvests from recent 
high levels, the European estimates could not be met. 
“Oil” covers all petroleum products. The U. S. already is 
a net importer of oil. Unlike most of the other items, 
Europe's need for oil imports will increase each year. 
However, in the later years of the Plan, other sources, 
such as the Middle East, are expected to supply a larger 
proportion of the need. 
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LIFE WITH GANDHI 


Millions of Indians, free from 
Britain but caught up in violent 
civil warfare, are looking to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi for advice 
and guidance. How Gandhi 
works at leadership is described 
here by Frank Rounds, Jr., who, 
as a correspondent for World 
Report, lived with the Mahatma 
for a time as his guest. The fol- 
lowing, written in New Delhi, 


describes a typical day in Gan- 
dhi's life. 
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The influence of Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, more than any other 
single factor, is responsible for India’s 
new independence from Great Britain. 

For 30 years Gandhi has worked and 
starved, walked and talked, to win free- 
dom for the great subcontinent. 

Now half his victory is in his hands. 
But with freedom from Britain has come 
internal division—the two separate Do- 
minions of Hindu India and Moslem 
Pakistan. India, under independence, is 
split more than ever. Full-scale civil 
war is possible. 

So Gandhi, now 78, still is working 
and starving, walking and talking, to 
make the 1,575,000 square miles of his 
homeland united and peaceful as well as 
free. 

Here in New Delhi, on the small 
brick-and-earth terrace of a Hindu 
temple, is the present headquarters of 
Gandhi's long, patient campaign for 
India’s freedom. To millions, this small 
patch of earth on the edge of the 
“sweepers. colony,” half a mile from 
New Delhi, is the most important spot 
in India. 

When Gandhi is in the capital, this is 
his home—one of a collection of mud 
huts for untouchables, the poverty- 
stricken men who sweep the dirt of 
Delhi's streets and steps and hallways. 
Gandhi has chosen this spot deliberately 
—to show his contempt for the caste 
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system, which says such humans are 
“unclean” and beyond the pale. 

Here, in the shadow of the temple 
tower, Gandhi has his “house.” It is 
a one-room shelter, built of mud and 
plaster. It has a dirt floor. There are 
no windows to let in the blinding sun 
or the oven-blast of 120-degree desert 
heat. Hanging over the low doorway is 
a rough straw screen. 

Every half hour or so a barefoot boy 
comes by with a pail and dashes cold 
water over the yellow matting. 

Right now, it’s 10:30 at night—but 
still it’s too hot to sleep inside, and all 
of us have taken our wooden cots out 
on the terrace. Two goats are tethered 
to the leg of my cot. Gandhi's rope bed 
is a few feet from mine, and at the 
moment he is sitting up, cross-legged, 
looking straight ahead, alone and silent. 

The only sound comes from inside the 
temple, where an attendant is softly 
blowing a pink conch shell, and another 
is slowly beating a copper gong, calling 
worshippers to late evening prayers. 

The only light also comes from the 
temple, where a camphor flame flickers 
on a brass plate. It is being passed be- 
fore wooden idols of the Hindu gods 
Rama and Siva, clockwise three times, 
then three times counter-clockwise. 


Up Before Dawn 


It has been a rough day—and long, 
very long. We started exactly 19 hours 
ago, at 3:30 a.m.—Gandhi’s hour for 
arising every day of the year. I was 





GRANDFATHER GANDHI 
They ease his 19-hour day 
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awakened by the shuffle of sandals on 
the brick terrace. There had been 
mufed commotion all night long, as 
various messengers hurried up and 
leaned low over Gandhi's cot, waiting 
for his word. 

Then I heard the soft whispering of 
Gandhis granddaughters, as _ they 
dragged out an electric lamp and placed 
it on a table by Gandhi's outdoor couch. 
At the same time, they turned off a 
cheap electric fan, which had been whir- 
ring incongruously on the open platform 
of the temple throughout the night. 

When finally I managed to get my 
eyes open, I leaned on my elbows on the 
rough rope bedding, and saw through 
the predawn blackness that Gandhi al- 
ready was at his morning prayers. His 
granddaughters and others of his inner 
circle—about 10 in all—were seated 
cross-legged on the terrace around his 
cot, looking like ghosts in their white 
saris. They clapped their hands in ac- 
companiment to a long, slow chant. 
Gandhi looked down on them, swaying 
slightly, his bare back bent forward. 
Then followed a long period of silence, 
broken only by the caw of crows wheel- 
ing overhead, and once by an airplane 
bound for Bombay. 

Finally, after sipping some fruit juice, 
Gandhi began his day’s work. It was 4 
a.m. 

For an hour Gandhi sat on his couch, 
hunched over correspondence, writing 
and reading by the bedside lamp. 
Occasionally, in his whispering voice, 
he would dictate a letter or give instruc- 
tions to one of his secretaries. 

Then, just as the sun was beginning 
to brighten the silhouette of the temple 
roof, Gandhi rose for his morning walk. 
This stroll is taken across a turf lawn, on 
the far side of the colany, and is one of 
the most important acts of his day. 
There, back and forth across the wither- 
ing grass, Gandhi walks, and talks, with 
the leaders of India. 

At dawn, men and women come to 
the colony from all directions, bringing 
their problems to Gandhi for advice and 
decision. The pace is brisk—and so is 
the conversation. Local famines, nation- 
wide rioting, inner-party politics, inter- 
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national affairs—all are discussed and 
pondered. 

Gandhi returned to his hut at 5:45 for 
a period of relative relaxation. On this 
same terrace, a makeshift screen of 
burlap bags was thrown up, and Gandhi 
had a message. For three quarters of an 
hour, his spindly legs, big, bent back, 
gray-haired chest, and bald, bony head 
were rubbed with oil. A fanatic about 
health, Gandhi gives almost as much 
attention to his body as to his mind and 
soul. 

Then came a bath, a clean loin cloth, 
and breakfast of goat’s milk. At 8 
o'clock, after four and a half hours full 
of living, Gandhi pitched into his work 
again, and didn’t stop until 7 in the 
evening. 

Inside the tiny shelter is a low stool, 
covered with white, hand-woven muslin, 
with a long sausage-shaped pillow at the 
back. Here Gandhi sits all day, receiving 
the people of India and of the world. 
The shoes left on the dirt at the door 
of this mud hut belong to some of the 
most important, and some of the most 
humble, humans on earth. 


Stream of Callers 


Throughout the day, Gandhi's callers— 
from Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
to a lowly leper—poured into the camp. 
Mongrel dogs strayed slowly across the 
sun-baked compound or lay panting 
under the mud walls. Most of the visit- 
ors sat beneath a red and yellow canopy 
of canvas, stretched from Gandhi's door. 
Above flew the Congress Party's orange- 
and-green flag, with its insignia of a 
spinning wheel symbolizing Gandhi's 
pet project. Other callers, as they waited 
their turn at Gandhi's feet, leaned 
against the canopy’s bamboo poles. Peri- 
odically, servants watered down the dust 
with a clumsy, gurgling sprinkler made 
from the skin of a pig’s stomach. 

Meanwhile, inside, Gandhi struggled 
to keep up with his tight schedule, care- 
fully typed every day. He took time out 
only for 10-minute naps in the morning 
and afternoon, and for a bite to eat— 
one vegetable, or one fruit. 

The high point of the day came at 
7 p.m. In the preceding hour, a crowd 
of about 1,000 Indians—men, women 
and children, Hindus, Moslems and 
Sikhs—had gathered noisily outside the 
compound walls to attend one of the 
prime functions in India today, Gandhi's 
prayer meeting. 


On the dot of the hour, Gandhi, with 
a small, wet towel over his head, made 
his entrance, leaning on the shoulders 
of his grandchildren. Enthusiastic fol- 
lowers dropped prostrate on the gravel 
walk and whispered, “Mahatma!” Then, 
after a prolonged yawn, which he had 
difficulty in hiding, and while an at- 
tendant waved a palm fan over his 
shoulders, Gandhi spoke for nearly an 
hour. He brought up everything under 
the sun—diet, sex, spinning, friendship 
between Hindu and Moslem—but “self- 
control” was his theme, urgently re- 
peated. 

Immediately after the mass meeting 
Gandhi took his second walk of the day. 
This time I accompanied him. It closely 
resembled his morning exercise: back 
and forth across the grass, up and down 
the conversational scale. 

One minute he told me, with barely 
a smile: “Peace is not to be had on 
earth unless wine, women, meat, smoke, 
lipstick, hair oil and other cosmetics are 
done away with. If all these exist, peace 
on earth is a vain hope.” 

And then, almost without a pause in 
his speech, he switched the conversa- 
tion to ask me: 

“Why do you Americans travel so far 
away all over the world? It seems to me 
there is plenty you can do back home 
in the United States.” 

Tonight Gandhi won't get much 
sleep, although tomorrow will be an- 
other hot, hectic day. He’s planning to 
leave New Delhi, and journey to the 
Punjab to interview refugees from the 
civil war area surrounding Lahore, to 
give comfort and arrange for aid. 

But Gandhi won't be able to stop the 
strife, the bloodshed. Perhaps he is be- 
ginning to lose his grip on a hitherto- 
fascinated nation. Nonviolence, which 
is the heart of his creed, the very center 
of his teaching, is rapidly giving way to 
pure violence. 

The Mahatma is distressed by the 
rioting and bloodshed between the 
Hindus and Moslems which has come 
with the division of his homeland into 
two independent countries. He tells 
friends he can see little reason for liv- 
ing while hatred and slaughter mar 
India’s new freedom. 

So, as Gandhi walks forth tomorrow. 
bending over his bamboo cane, peering 
through his steel-rimmed glasses, he will 
see a wasteland of blood. But he will 
keep up his crusade for a peaceful 
India. 
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COST OF INDIA’S FREEDOM: 


INDUSTRIAL DISLOCATION 


Reported from NEW DELHI, BOMBAY, 
NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Disruption of industry and 
transport is adding to the turmoil 
of civil war in partitioned India. 

A coal shortage, already acute, 
is hampering the business life of 
Moslem Pakistan. Production of 
vital steel and textiles is dropping 
in Hindu India. 

Bitterness over property losses 
and mass slayings is mounting to 
a point where outright war be- 
tween India and Pakistan is pos- 


sible. 
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@ The cost of freedom in India is going 
up steadily, pushed higher and higher by 
the economic dislocations growing out 
of the country’s division. Civil warfare 
shows signs of dying out in the Hindu 
capital of Delhi and the divided Prov- 
ince of Punjab. But there are other 
trouble spots that might flare up. 

Even Mohandas K. Gandhi, the fore- 
most advocate of nonviolence, now ad- 
mits the possibility of war between India 
and Pakistan. 

The economic effects of India’s par- 

tition are being felt so far by only a small 
percentage of the more than 400 million 
Indians. In Southern and Eastern India, 
far removed from the turbulent Punjab, 
life goes on much the same as when the 
British controlled the country. But in 
the near future much more of the sub- 
continent will start paying for its free- 
dom in the form of reduced food rations. 
Riots are aggravating India’s already 
acute food situation. 
@ The loss of food in the Punjab comes 
at a time when India’s harvest already 
is five million tons short of minimum 
needs. To make matters worse, Europe’s 
food position this year also is critical, 
and harvests are smaller in such major 
food exporting nations as the U. S. 

The Punjab produces most of India’s 
wheat. About 25 per cent of the crop 
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has been lost through the fighting 
among Moslems, Hindus and _ Sikhs. 
Three years ago this Province exported 
nearly a million tons of grain. This year 
it will have no more than enough for 
its own needs. 

Much land is being abandoned as 
masses of peasant farmers move to safer 
areas. Irrigation systems have been dam- 
aged. It is likely to be two years or longer 
before the Punjab’s agricultural produc- 
tion gets back to normal. 

The loss of the Punjab’s wheat exports 
will be felt most in Western Pakistan, 
since this is the principal wheat-consum- 
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ing area of India. In Hindu India, the 
staple food generally is rice. 

The rice harvest also will be below 
normal, especially in Eastern Bengal 
Province. There floods have damaged 
the crop. 

Pakistan had counted on a food sur- 
plus to finance purchases of essential raw 
materials and industrial goods from 
Hindu India. Now it appears that the 
Moslem state will have hardly enough 
to feed its own people. 

Hindu India, in turn, will be forced to 

buy more food abroad than originally 
expected. This will reduce overseas pur- 
chases of industrial goods, including 
heavy machinery needed for moderniza- 
tion of the country. 
@ Industrial stoppage from India’s par- 
tition has not yet reached alarming pro- 
portions. But it is beginning to affect the 
economy of both the Hindu and Moslem 
states, according to industrial reports 
reaching New York. 

Output of textiles, already below ex- 
pectations as a result of industrial dis- 
putes, is dropping lower. 
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Pakistan, which has the fewest mills, 
is hit the hardest. Almost all the textile 
plants are in Lahore, wrecked badly by 
the civil war. 

In Hindu India, the textile mills in 
such stricken areas as Delhi and Amrit- 
sar lost some production, but this repre- 
sents no more than 1 or 2 per cent of 
India’s total production. There has been 
virtually no stoppage in the important 
industrial areas of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. 

Steel production, all of which is in 
Hindu India, is declining. The reason is 
a coal shortage, caused by congestion on 
the railways. This may prove only tem- 
porary. 

The jute industry is suffering from 
falling prices. Virtually all the jute is 
produced in Pakistan, but it is processed 
in Hindu India. Processors report a lag 
in shipments of raw jute because of a 
shortage of freight cars and river barges. 
@ The flight of capital from Pakistan 
to Hindu India is another dislocation 
brought about by partition. Information 
in Bombay is that close to a billion dol- 
lars has shifted from the Moslem state 
to the Hindu state. 

The transfer may be only temporary. 
At least some of the Hindu money is 
expected to return to Pakistan when the 
communal trouble ends. 
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riots are only a part of the story 


Bombay, India’s financial center, is 

quiet. Business is undisturbed by the 
unrest in other parts of the country. 
Only a few of the industrial stocks have 
declined, and Government bonds remain 
steady. 
@ Communications have been hit hard 
by India’s division, particularly the rail- 
roads on which the subcontinent is heav- 
ily dependent. 

Railway transportation has _ broken 
down in several places, including the 
Delhi-Peshawar line, which is as impor- 
tant to India as the Minneapolis-Seattle 
route is to the U.S. 

Pakistan, dependent on Hindu India 
for most of its coal, cannot get shipments 
through the troubled areas. Only a few 
trains are operating in Pakistan. The 
transportation breakdown is causing a 
shortage of wheat, oil and salt in some 
parts of Western Pakistan. 

Merchandise intended for the Punjab 
and Western Pakistan is stacking up in 
the port of Bombay. There is similar 
congestion in Delhi and Karachi. The 
few trains going through the troubled 
areas carry mainly evacuees. 

Overseas air lines are affected by In- 
dia’s political unrest. Most lines stop at 
the Pakistan capital of Karachi, and al- 
though there has been no trouble at the 
airport, some Hindu merchants refuse 
to patronize these lines. The U. S. Trans- 
World Airlines, whose planes fly directly 
to Bombay in Hindu India from the Mid- 
dle East, now is preferred by the Hindus. 

Telegraph and mail service, inefficient 
by U.S. standards even in normal times, 
now is barely functioning in India. Little 
if any mail is moving between Hindu 
India and Pakistan. Telegraph messages 
between the two states sometimes are 
not delivered for weeks. 

@ Labor problems on a large scale also 
are resulting from India’s partition. Pak- 
istan is upset the most. 

The skilled workers in Pakistan mainly 
were Hindus. Most of them are leaving 
for Hindu India. Pakistan is faced with an 
acute shortage of skilled craftsmen and 
white-collar workers. 

Labor unions, some of which are dom- 
inated by Communists, are calling more 
and more strikes. In Bombay, for exam- 
ple, 150,000 textile workers recently 
quit their jobs. 

American technicians, eagerly sought 

by large Indian firms, are showing re- 
luctance to go to India. The civil war 
has prompted some to cancel their con- 
tracts. Others are waiting to see whether 
the fighting dies out or spreads. 
@ Economic dislocations in newly freed 
India, thus far, are taking the biggest 
toll in Pakistan, whose leaders insisted 
on partitioning to separate their Mos- 
lems from the Hindus. 

The crucial period still lies ahead for 
Hindu India. It will come in November, 
certain to be the most critical month of 


the food shortage. 
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L.A.V. alone flies you there so fast... = 
without change of planes! Leave New = 
York every Monday, Wednesday and = 
Friday at 6:00 P.M. (EST), arrive = 
Havana 11:00 P.M. same day... ar- = 
tive Caracas 6:00 <a —s/~ 
A.M. next day. Con- PW YORKGS 
nections to all points 
in South America. 


See Your Travel Agent 
or L. A. V., Hotel Sherry- 
Netherland, 5th Ave., at 
59th St., Plaza 9-6500 
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A WORLD FAITH 


These appalling conditions and events 
smiting a decadent civilization today 
pronounce the doom of materialism in 
all its ancient and hallowed forms. 
Nothing can ‘escape this universal, 
God-directed process of frustration 


which is uisite to the rebirth of 
purer faith, the regeneration of charac- 
ter, the ition of human oneness, 
and unity of effort in building a new 


order of justice and peace. 

“We must not look for truth in the 
deeds and actions of nations; we must 
investigate truth at its Divine source 

summon all mankind to unity in 
the Reality itself,” the Baha’i teachings 
affirm. The call for spiritual heroism has 
again been raised. 

Literature sent free on request. — 


BAHA'! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
536 Sheridan Road + Wilmette, lifinols 
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ENGLAND SPURS DOMINIONS 
TO INCREASE GOLD OUTPUT 


Reported from LONDON, JOHANNESBURG and CANBERRA 


Great Britain is reaching out 
for more gold from her Empire 
to help ease her financial plight. 

Dominions and colonies are 
trying to boost gold output, and 
Britain will step up production 
of mining machinery needed. 

But even as the gold drive gets 
under way, its success is being 
threatened by rising costs, labor 
shortages and discontent among 
workers. 
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A shortage of U.S. dollars is behind 

Great Britains new drive to increase 
Empire gold production, which dropped 
a fourth during the war. Gold brings $35 
an ounce from the U.S. Mint. 
@ Gold mining, if brought back to the 
peak levels of the past decade, could 
gain $150 million a year for the British. 
That is more than three times the amount 
of dollars they hope -to save by cutting 
imports of Hollywood films. Mining com- 
panies in South Africa, Australia, Rho- 
desia, West Africa and India are being 
urged to boost production. 

Mining machinery is essential to the 
program. Recent strikes of rich lodes in 
South Africa and Australia are increas- 
ing demands for new machinery. Re- 
placements for existing installations also 
are needed to meet a backlog of demand. 
During the war, South Africa’s imports 
of mining machinery fell to one fifth the 
prewar level, impeding maintenance and 
new mine development. 

Manufacture of mining machinery in 
Britain has lagged since the war. Mining 
firms have had to buy in America, spend- 
ing dollars needed for other purposes. 

Production of mining machinery in 
Britain now is to be expedited. The Min- 
istry of Supply will help manufacturers 
eliminate bottlenecks in component 
parts. Alternate sources of supply for raw 
materials are to be opened. But mining 
machinery still will not get priority over 
coal-oil conversion, atomic energy and 
industries regarded as “essential.” Other 
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obstacles also confront the new program. 
@ In South Africa, where almost half 
the world’s gold is mined, production 
has been declining since 1941. 

Labor unrest and shortages of work- 
ers are hindering the output. Native la- 
borers, who number 340,000, are paid 
less than $1 a day. Many are leaving 
mining for higher-paying jobs in the 
building, engineering and canning indus- 
tries. Last year, 50,000 of them struck 
unsuccessfully for $2 a day. This year, 
output has been hindered by strikes of 
white workers, who hold the industry’s 
33,000 skilled jobs. 

Rising costs, which make wage ad- 
justments difficult, constitute a more se- 
rious barrier to increased production. 
The sale price of gold is fixed at $35 an 
ounce by the U.S. Mint, the ultimate 
purchaser. But production costs, includ- 
ing wages, have soared 40 per cent since 
1939. Since the war, several mines have 
been forced to close. Of the 44 remain- 
ing, 10 are operating at a loss this year. 

All mines are finding it unprofitable to 
work ores with low gold content. Higher- 
grade ores cannot keep the industry's 
refining plants operating at capacity. 
Output for the industry as a whole 
dropped from $504 million in 1941 to 
$418 million in 1946. This year's pro- 
duction promises to be still lower. 


Discovery of rich lodes in the Orange 
Free State, however, has stimulated ex- 
ploration. A million feet of boreholes 
have been drilled to map the new field. 
Mines in this area are expected to boost 
South African output by as much as 50 
per cent. But it will be several years 
before large-scale production begins. 

Quicker aid for Britain would come if 

the South Africans would sell more of 
their gold to the Bank of England and 
use less for purchases in the dollar area. 
Negotiations along this line are under 
way. But almost 80 per cent of South 
Africa’s gold already is going to Britain. 
Anti-British Boers in the Dominion are 
opposed to increasing the flow. 
@ Other Empire areas can provide more 
gold for Britain, but the total is small. 
Tax relief for mining companies is stim- 
ulating Australia’s output, and the Gov- 
ernment has agreed to sell the Do- 
minion’s entire production to the Bank 
of England for sterling. This may net 
Britain $30 million in the next year. 

Mines in Rhodesia, West Africa and 
India may also be able to boost produc- 
tion. But even if they reach prewar 
peaks, they will only contribute an added 
$25 million to Britain. Canada, the Em- 
pire’s No. 2 gold producer, is in the dol- 
lar, rather than the sterling area, and is 
not included in the program. 

@ Prospects are, therefore, that Britain's 
new drive for gold will win her little 
relief during the present crisis, except 
for Australia’s contribution. Britain’s dol- 
lar deficit, however, is likely to continue 
for many years. Later on, as new mines 
go into operation in South Africa and 
Australia, increased gold production 


aided by machinery from Britain, may 
pay significant dividends. 





DOLLARS FOR BRITAIN: Gold refinery in South Africa 
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Volume 3, No. 16 
With time and dollars slipping away, things look grim for Western Europe. 
Help from the U.S. looks like it will come--sooner or later. 
But the U.S. public isn't yet steamed up to the idea even of wasting less 
food, not to mention eating less food. Selling this idea is a big job ahead. 
The U.S. housewife reasons this way: If more food is exported, there will 
be less to go around. Prices will push up further. She's very price conscious. 
President Truman shies away from price control or rationing, as well as 
from a special session of Congress. He plays on two themes: Sympathy for 
Europe and the need to fight communism. But, to Europeans, Washington seems to 
be slow about doing anything. 
Western Europe fears a gap in movement of supplies from the U.S. Delays 
and politics in Washington are feared almost as much as food shortages. 














Meanwhile, the Russians’ hunting season is hitting its peak. They are seek- 
ing chinks in the armor of the Western world. Now their activity can be seen in 
France, Italy, Austria, Trieste, Greece. Next week it may be somewhere else. 

France may or may not get some wheat from Russia. Timing of rumors like 
this is, as usual, just before important elections in France. 

Italy seems to be tottering from boatload to boatload of U.S. grain and 
coal. Meanwhile, the Italian Communists fish in troubled waters, coming up 
with strikes and disturbances. The Russians dangle the possibility of a trade 
agreement before the Italians. Maybe food would be included. Maybe not. 

Austria is in a Russian vise. Russia won't move one way or the other on 
a@ peace treaty. Meanwhile, broken Austria lacks the economic cement to glue 
herself together and start recovering. Result: More and more intervention by 
both Russia and the U.S. It's a vicious circle. 

Trieste and Greece are old trouble spots, kept in a continual turmoil by 
Russia's junior partners in the Balkans. 

Odds are Western Germany now will be barraged with Russian propaganda. 

Russian pressure thus adds to Europe's main problems of food, fuel, transe 
port and industrial shortages. It will be a wonder if business activity can 
be kept at current levels the way things are developing. 




















France is laying plans for a housecleaning..... 

The plans, still only on paper, will take a lot of doing. 

Military expenditures are to be slashed 25 per cent. 

The number of bureaucrats and public services is to be cut. 

Expansion of nationalized industries, such as the railroads, is to be 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


temporarily suspended in the present crisis. Tax reforms are to be tried. 

Prices for coal, steel, other essentials are to be stabilized. 

Most of these things have been slated for action before. But little has 
happened. This time the plans may mean more. The Paris version of the Mar- 
shall Plan calls for just such housecleaning. The U.S. will be watching France 
with hawk's eyes. It's got to look convincing this time. 








Britain, too, is slowly buckling down to hard realities..... 

Military outlays are to be cut down. You already see it in India and at 
home bases. Withdrawals from Italy are next. Then Greece and maybe Palestine. 

Import cuts of $432 million a year are ahead. 

But, despite these moves, exports must be expanded by about $1,200,000,000 
a year if Britain is to make its accounts balance. 

The export program begins to look pretty ambitious. 

British exporters, like others, are feeling import and currency barriers 
around the world. What's more, competition from European and U.S. producers 
is growing. Biggest need is for lower British prices and early delivery dates. 














Another country, Norway, is being forced to cut imports..... | 

Drain on Norwegian holdings of foreign exchange has been mounting. 

Imports this year are costing almost twice as much as last. Now they will 
be cut back nearly 25 per cent to get Norway out of the red. 

Among other things, use of fats and gasoline is to be slashed. 

Sweden continues to buy much more than it sells. It has had to ship gold 
to the U.S. to pay for goods. That's a danger signal. | 

Australia is to take further measures to slice imports from the U.S. 
These are in addition to cuts recently announced. 

















This trend doesn't make happy reading for U.S. exporters. 

Forced cuts in imports by countries across the globe are beginning to hurt 
U.S. exporters. This will show up more and more after shipment of goods 
ordered in the spring, before the wave of import restrictions. 

August exports from the U.S., slightly below the July level, continued the 
downtrend started in June. Exports are running 19 per cent below the May peak. 





Grain and coal shipments continued abnormally high in August. This hid a 
decline in exports of industrial and luxury goods. These are the sectors ex- 
pected to sag most in the fourth quarter. Grain and coal will drop less. 





The Middle East caldron is beginning to bubble again.eee.e 

Britain threatens to pull out of Palestine altogether. 

Russia: puts the pressure on Iran again for an oil concession. 

The U.S. Government gives priority for export of pipe to build new pipe sponta 
from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean. This action shows military concern. 

The Arab League, which includes most of the independent countries in the 
Middle East, is upset over the new plan to divide Palestine between Jew and 
Arab. The Arabs threaten to throw out the oil companies, if they aren't allowed 
to dominate Palestine. This is a hollow threat--up to a point. Middle East 
prosperity is based mostiy on the wages and royalties paid by the oil com- 
panies. The Arabs lack the technical skill to take over. The rub is: The 
Russians could operate the oil fields and probably would be happy to do so. 
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—— Personalities 
TITO’S WAR OF NERVES 








Reported from BELGRADE and WASHINGTON 


USSIAS STRONGEST ALLY in Eastern 

Europe is making a bid for the sup- 
port of American public opinion. 
MARSHAL JOSIP BROZ-TITO is seek- 
ing to discredit charges of Yugoslav inter- 
vention in Greece made by the U.S. 
Government and a United Nations com- 
mission. This was behind his invitation to 
six prominent Americans to visit his coun- 
try and “see for themselves.” 

The project has collapsed, but Tito 
has achieved, in part at least, his propa- 
ganda purpose. His offer that American 
investigators visit the controversial area 
was designed to demonstrate his confi- 
dence that no evidence of Yugoslav in- 
tervention could be discovered. 

Tito has used these tactics before. The 

stocky Communist leader is adept at 
counterattack. Almost every incident 
protested to Belgrade by the U.S. now 
meets a Yugoslav protest against Amer- 
ican action. More protests have passed 
back and forth between Washington and 
Belgrade since the war than between 
Belgrade and any other capital. 
@ Dynamic always, in peace as in war, 
Yugoslavia’s Premier concerns himself 
more frequently than Russia’s leaders 
with public opinion in Western countries. 
The former Partisan chieftain is becom- 
ing the ideological spokesman of Eu- 
ropean communism outside the Soviet 
Union. 

A self-educated metal worker, the son 
ot Croatian peasants, Tito became a 
Communist while a prisoner of war in 
Russia during the 1917 Revolution. He 
returned to Yugoslavia, organized labor 
unions and later served a six-year prison 
term for “agitation.” 

Until World War II, Tito was a minor 
figure in the European Communist move- 
ment. But several periods of exile abroad 
brought him wide knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics and public attitudes. For a 
time in Paris he helped organize the flow 
of aid from abroad to the Loyalists in 
Spain’s Civil War. He found time to 
learn seven languages. 

Organizing ability won Tito the lead- 
ership of Yugoslavia’s Communists dur- 
ing World War II. His military skill frus- 
trated a dozen Axis divisions and enabled 
his Partisans to wipe out competing guer- 
rilla forces in a concurrent civil war. 

Now the muscular Slav Premier, who 
combines ruthlessness with social charm 
and affability, is urging more “militancy” 


on Communists in other countries. He 
speaks with authority, since he is the 
only Communist leader to win control of 
a country without the aid of the Russian 
Army. His advice is: Organize all left- 
wing groups into People’s Fronts under 
Communist leadership. He sees this as 
the answer to the isolation of Communist 
parties from the governments of Western 
Europe. 

@ Controversies with the U. S. have en- 
abled Tito to demonstrate this same mili- 
tancy in international relations. His firm 
attitude on issue after issue is designed 
to build Communist as well as Yugoslav 
prestige. His objective is to show that 
even a small country, led by Communists, 
can stand up to a great power like the 
United States. 

Only once has Tito yielded. That was 
when American representations followed 
the shooting down of two U. S. transport 
planes. Tito apologized and paid an in- 
demnity. But at the same time, he 
charged the U.S. with scores of illegal 
flights over Yugoslav territory. 

A firmer line is being taken by Tito on 
other disputes, such as Greece, Italian 
reparations, Trieste and Yugoslavia’s 
claims to Austrian Carinthia. Protests are 
being exchanged regularly with Wash- 
ington over arrests of each other's troops 
by Yugoslav and U. S. forces in Trieste. 

Other incidents on which Tito has 
taken a stern stand include: the shooting 
of a Yugoslav by an American soldier in 
Belgrade; the killing of a Yugoslav by an 
American-driven jeep; Tito’s arrest of 
several Yugoslavs employed by American 
diplomatic and military missions; deten- 
tion of American diplomats for taking 





MARSHAL TITO 
He matches protest for protest 


snapshots; closing of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Library in Belgrade on charges that 
it distributed anti-Tito propaganda. 
Trials of a Yugoslav guerrilla leader, 
Draja Mikhailovitch, and a Yugoslav 
Catholic leader, Cardinal Stepinatch, 
brought protests to Belgrade from Amer- 
ican citizens. Tito’s answer to criticism in 
the Stepinatch case was to admit six 
Protestant ministers from the U.S. for a 
firsthand survey. They reported that 
Stepinatch was convicted for political of- 
fenses and declared that “complete free- 
dom of worship” exists in Yugoslavia. 
@ A testimonial of the same sort was 
sought by Tito in the Greek dispute, 
when he invited six leading Americans to 
visit Yugoslavia. Though most of those 
invited suggested instead a free hand for 
a U.N. investigation, Tito is unlikely to 
permit this. He feels that Western ma- 
jorities are shaping the U.N. into an 
instrument of Western diplomacy. And 
his diplomatic strategy is similar to that 
he developed as a wartime guerrilla: 
Strike first, hit where least expected, 
counterattack where possible, but above 
all, never yield! 


Boosting Britain’s Exports 


Reported from LONDON 


YOUNG LABORITE, 10 years out of Ox- 
ford, has the job of getting Britain’s 
trade back on a paying basis. A Cabinet 
shake-up born of crisis has put JAMES 
HAROLD WILSON at the head of the 
Board of Trade, a key post in the coun- 
try’s fight for economic survival. 

Wilson, a trained negotiator with a 
reputation as a canny salesman, moved 
into the Presidency of the Board when 
Sir Stafford Cripps moved out to become 


the chief of all of Britain’s recovery ef- 
forts. The new Cabinet officer is known 
by his colleagues as the “boy wonder” 
of the Labor Government. He'll have to 
live up to every dimension of his reputa- 
tion to make good in his present job. 

@ The economic team of Cripps and 
Wilson is not an untried combination. 
The 58-year-old Sir Stafford and the 31- 
year-old Wilson have been working to- 
gether for some time. When Sir Stafford 
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When You Change 
Your Address 


To change the address to which 
your copies of World Report are 
now being sent, be sure to give us 
your old address as well as the new 
one. 


It usually takes about two or 
three weeks for the change to be- 
come effective—so please give us 
that much advance notice if you 
can. 


Also your change of address— 
and any correspondence’ which 
relates to the service on your sub- 
scription—will receive quickest han- 
dling if you send it direct to: 


Circulation Department 


WORLD REPORT 


435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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was President of the Board of Trade, 
Wilson headed the agency’s section for 
overseas trade. 

Shortly before Wilson’s Cabinet ap- 
pointment came through, Sir Stafford put 
his young aide in charge of a newly cre- 
ated committee responsible for co-ordi- 
nating the export drive. 

Wilson is to combine the committee 
job with his new Cabinet position, and 
he has his work cut out for him. The 
goal set for him calls for an increase of 
one third in Britain’s exports by early 
next year. That, in turn, makes impera- 
tive a big boost in the production of ex- 
port industries. 

In their present relationship, Sir Staf- 
ford is the supreme commander who 
maps the broad economic strategy, Wil- 
son the field general who carries it out. 

Thus, it is up to Wilson to get the 
full weight of all Government agencies 
into the battle for exports. As No. 1 
trouble shooter, he must produce reme- 
dies when assembly lines slow down. He 
will have a hand in Britain’s basic prob- 
lem of coal, for coal is vital to produc- 
tion. He will have to help deal with labor 
and to help work out ways for export 
industries to get the man power they 
need. He will have the say in parceling 
out scarce raw materials. And he may 
have to close down firms not engaged in 
essential production. 

@ The challenge means a full test of 
Wilson’s ability. He will need both his 
selling and his diplomatic talents. 

Salesmanship is necessary both at 
home and abroad. Wilson must convince 
his countrymen of the urgency of the 
export program to a much greater extent 
than they have been so far. Overseas, it 
will take more selling to guarantee mar- 
kets for British goods in the face of com- 
petition from the U. S. and other nations. 

Wilson will have to call upon his diplo- 
matic skill to keep all forces of Britain’s 
economy—labor, management and Gov- 
ernment—working together harmoniously. 
@ Spectacular rise of Wilson in British 
public life dates from 1939. A lecturer at 
Oxford when the war began, he was 








Great Britain has shifted 
its top planners. 


Sir Stafford Cripps has 
moved up to take charge 
of all economic policy. 

Up with him goes 
youthful James Harold 
Wilson to tackle the job 
of putting Britain’s world 
trade on a paying basis. 
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JAMES HAROLD WILSON 
Cabinet Minister at 31 


taken into Government service as an eco- 
nomic assistant in the Secretariat of the 
War Cabinet. He worked on man-power 
problems for two years, then was shifted 
to the crucial problem of coal. 

In a short time Wilson became a lead- 
ing authority on all phases of the coal 
question. He was secretary of the war- 
time British-American committee on coal 
resources. In the course of this work he 
wrote the pamphlet, “New Deal for 
Coal,” which the Labor Party used 
the basis for the coal program it an- 
nounced in 1945. 

Entering politics in 1945, Wilson was 
elected to the House of Commons in the 
Labor landslide. 

In 1946, Wilson headed the British 
delegation to the Washington discussions 
of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. This year he has spent 
much time in Moscow and Geneva. At 
Moscow, his failure to negotiate a trade 
pact with the Russians only enhanced 
his reputation. At Geneva, he represented 
Britain’ at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

@ Man-of-destiny stories seem to follow 
Wilson’s progress. 

When Wilson was a Yorkshire school- 
boy, his class was addressed by A. V. 
Alexander, later the first Minister of De- 
fense in the present Labor Government. 

To the class, Alexander spoke of op- 
portunities ahead. Gesturing to a boy in 
the front row, he said: “Who knows but 
that amongst you there may be a future 
Cabinet Minister.” 

The student at whom Alexander 
pointed was young Wilson. He has not 
wasted much time in reaching the 
Cabinet. 
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Cost of living comes to $1,000,000 a day 
in Shanghai because of wild inflation 


SHANGHAI 

HANGHAI is a city of millionaires. In 

fact, if youre not a_ millionaire, 
youre almost dead broke. The head- 
spinning inflation which grips China 
makes it almost impossible to get by on 
less than a million dollars a day, with 
the result that it requires a vast knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics to keep your 
accounts in order. 

To get through a day on less than a 
million dollars takes some fancy pinch- 
ing. You seldom speak in terms of any- 
thing less than $10,000. 

Take today for example. I bought my 
morning newspaper for $3,000 and then 
paid $20,000 for breakfast consisting of 
eggs, toast and coffee. Cab fare to the 
American Consulate General accounted 
for another $20,000. Lunch, good but 
not exceptional, took a $120,000 slice 
of my bank roll. The tip alone was $5,000 
—and the waiter wasn’t too happy about 
it. Another $50,000 for a shave and hair- 
cut. Cocktails accounted for still another 
$100,000, and this evening I laid out a 
cool $800,000 for dinner for a friend and 
myself. 

The day’s expenses—for little more than 
ordinary necessities—amounted to well 
over a million Chinese dollars. What a 
million Chinese dollars means in terms 
of American dollars depends on the 
exchange rate you pay. 

If you pay the official exchange rate 
of 12.000 Chinese dollars for one Ameri- 
can dollar, ordinary daily expenditures of 
a million dollars amount to a tidy sum in 
American money—$83 plus. Very few 
do pay that much. 

The black market rate—or the “open 
market rate” as the Chinese describe it 
more delicately—runs around 40,000 to 
one. Even the highly respectable U. S. 
State, Department was forced to recognize 
some of the harsher facts of life in pres- 
ent-day China, with its fantastic “bushel 
basket” inflation, and pay its employes 
at the rate of 36,000 Chinese dollars to 
one American dollar—triple the official 
rate. 

It’s exceedingly difficult to carry ade- 
quate pocket money. Shanghai banks 
and money-changers are rendering their 
customers a welcome service by packing 
one and 10 thousand dollar notes in 
bundles ranging in value from one to 


100 million dollars. They use paper balers 
to compress the huge stacks into con- 
venient packages. The only trouble is that 
unscrupulous dealers frequently slip a 
few bills out of each bundle. 

Still the physical labor involved in 
simply handling currency is tremendous. 
In the banking district along the Bund, 
the colorful, chaotic thoroughfare border- 
ing the Whangpoo River, businessmen 
have to hire rickshas merely to cart their 
money to their offices. The ricksha 
coolies themselves have trouble carrying 
the thousands of dollars they collect for 
a day's toil. Even beggars, who operate 
on a big-business basis, especially on the 
streets frequented by foreigners, carry 
their “take” in bundles. 

A Chinese economist told me that the 
$500 million loan in U.S. currency 
which China is trying to obtain from the 
Export-Import Bank would have little 
permanent effect on inflation from the 
economic standpoint. But, he said, “it 
would reduce for awhile the labor in- 
volved in handling money.” 

On the other hand, the loan might put 
a crimp into the suitcase business. Anyone 
planning a shopping expedition needs a 
suitcase to carry his money. It also might 
make life a bit easier for the abacus 
operators in Nanking, since Government 
expenditures now are calculated in terms 
of trillions of dollars, which puts quite a 
strain on even the most dexterous abacus 
manipulator. 

The money-changers’ shops, which are 
numbered in the hundreds in Shanghai, 
are ostensibly closed. But most are doing 
a land-office business in the backrooms of 
their “closed shops” or at new addresses. 
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The Government doesn’t admit it pub- 
licly, but officials realize that it would be 
impossible to stamp out illegal dealings 
in currency with the official rate at about 
one-third the actual price level. 

The police occasionally have raided 
business offices in search of greenbacks, 
but they seldom make arrests. It’s more 
profitable to settle the “unfortunate affair” 
on the spot without resort to the courts 
and due process of law. A little “squeeze” 
can have an amazing effect on a police- 
man’s vision and memory. 

Another common practice (before the 
new regulations permitted “open market” 
rates) was the sale of drafts drawn on 
American banks. They were more coveted 
than greenbacks in some quarters and 
sold at higher rates. 

This foreign-exchange muddle has at 
least one twist in China which is seldom 
found in other countries. Ordinarily the 
exchange rate is a problem which the 
average citizen doesn't bother about 
much. But -not in Shanghai. Here it 
seems that everyone—from the most 
humble coolie to the most eminent bank 
president—is intimately concerned with 
the fluctuations of the rate. 

Most people tend to think in terms of 
American dollars and how many of those 
their savings or earnings are worth. As a 
matter of fact, most Chinese prefer 
American currency to their own in ex- 
change for services or commodities. As 
a consequence, the entire domestic price 
structure gets an upward jolt every time 
the exchange rate goes up. 

On the several occasions when the 
Government has boosted the official rate 
to bring it more in line with the black 
market rate, prices have shot up and the 
black market exchange rate has taken a 
big jump—leaving the official rate again 
far behind. That in large part is a psy- 
chological phenomenon growing out of 
the wild inflation and the people’s lack 
of confidence in the Government. 

Another peculiarity of inflation in 
Shanghai is the fact that factory workers’ 
wages are keeping up with the rocketing 
trend of prices. That is a political phe- 
nomenon. The Government some months 
ago was deeply disturbed by rapidly 
spreading labor unrest. Chiang Kai-shek 
knew only too well the power of labor, 
recalling that it was the factory workers 
who put over China’s last revolution. To 
ease the situation, the Government re- 
sorted to a desperate expedient, hooking 
wages to the cost of living. 

Each month now wages are adjusted 
on the basis of the latest results of a 
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mysterious cost-of-living survey. The last 
survey showed that since 1936 the cost 
of living for workers has increased 28,700 
times—and so wages were raised accord- 
ingly. It was a simple palliative for the 
Government's labor pains—but it was sui- 
cidal for China’s already half-strangled 
economy. 

Factory workers were happy, the 


farmers were driven into deeper poverty 
if that is imaginable, the Government 
headed off what might have been a fatal 
political crisis and Generalissimo Chiang 
pleaded for another $500 million from 
the United States to relieve inflation. 

American junkmen would probably pay 
more for Chinese paper dollars than we 
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Establishing law and order are the goals 
of typical German Mayor in Soviet zone 


STRALSUND (SOVIET ZONE) 
aves is the keynote of change in the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. 
The German youth movement, sponsored 
by the Russians, is not only one of the 
most important parts of the Eastern pro- 
gram for a “new Germany, but execu- 
tives in Military Government also are sur- 
prisingly young on the average. 

There are some Germans in their 70s 
who have a long background of trade- 
union activity. Many are middle aged. 
But 27-year-old Mayor Emil Frost of 
Stralsund is more typical of executives 
who have emerged under Russian tute- 
lage. 

“At 19, I was the world’s youngest 
flight captain, working for Lufthansa, the 
German commercial air line,” he says 
with a smile. “Now, at 27, I am surely 
the youngest mayor in Germany.” 

His story, since it is typical, is impor- 
tant in getting one sidelight on life in the 
Russian zone. Frost is mayor of a town 
in which he never lived before the war, 
as is the case with many other executives 
in the zone. Taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians, he got his political training while in 
camp after joining the Free Germany 
movement. 

As Frost tells the story: 

“I was a POW for three and a half 
years in Russia and became known among 
the other prisoners as an anti-Fascist. 
Naturally, I became a member of Freies 
Deutschland. Discharged to Leipzig in 
1945, I came to Stralsund for ‘private 
reasons. 

“Russian Military Government first ap- 
pointed me Mayor, after I had become 
known here and was recommended by 
friends. Later, when elections were pos- 
sible, the people elected me to the office. 


“When I took over, 78 per cent of the 
city administration was Nazi. Now there 
are none. I fired most of them outright; 
a few were carried over for a short time, 
but gradually discharged. All city ad- 
ministrators now are members of the SED 
(Communist-Socialist merged party).” 

The youthful Mayor is obviously proud 
of his accomplishments in a city of 53,000, 
including 7,000 postwar refugees from 
the East. But he frankly acknowledges 
that a lot has yet to be done before 
nazism is cleaned out and a normal pros- 
perous life is the general rule. 

After getting acquainted in the town 
and finding co-workers he felt he could 
trust, the Mayor said his next biggest 
problem was to establish law and order. 
He did not discuss the initial period of 
looting and disorder for which Germans 
blamed the Red Army, but he did ac- 
knowledge their fear. 

“Most Germans believed everyone 
would be shot when the Red Army took 
over,” he said. “Once they were con- 
vinced otherwise, the job was easier. 
Tasks were providing work and food, 
getting transport going, removing debris. 

“Today there is no unemployment. 
About 3,000 are unable to work because 
of physical disability. The city has been 
cleaned up and reconstruction is under 
way. (Clean streets and gangs with bull- 
dozers making ready for new buildings 
bore this out. ) 

“There are still profiteers, but they are 
being weeded out.” 

The Mayor acknowledged a feeling 
that a Nazi element still exists in spirit. 
So far, he said, it had not shown itself 
in action. He and his Police Chief insisted 
there had been no political arrests so far, 
except of real Nazis. 
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Petty crime is a problem, both the 
Mayor and his Police Chief said. They 
insisted, however, there was no evidence 
of sabotage in any way. 

Police Chief Walter Kampe, a Social- 
ist in 1933, a soldier from 1923 to 1936 
under the 12-year Weimar Republic's en- 
listment law, came to Stralsund in 1937 
before going into the wartime Wehr- 
macht as a technician (locksmith). In 
Potsdam when the war ended, he said 
he simply walked away from his job and 
came back to Stralsund. 

Not one former policeman is on the 
force, Kampe said. He built a new staff 
from untrained people, screening them 
to eliminate all Nazis or Nazi sympa- 
thizers. 

“There is much stealing,” the Chief 
said. “Everyone steals to live, mostly 
wood, coal, chickens, furs. Most of the 
guilty are 18 to 19 years of age; they 
are Germans. Difficulty with Russians is 
negligible. But there have been a good 
many cases of Germans in Soviet Army 
uniforms going into homes. A band op- 
erated for a time, using Russian uni- 
forms, in a village four miles from here. 
And there was a woman, dressed as a 
Soviet sailor, who specialized in taking 
radios.” 

The Mayor revealed an interesting as- 
pect of denazification processes in the 
Soviet zone: Denazification of industry 
is largely controlled by the trade unions, 
and this is a factor in clearing the way to 
nationalization of industry. 

“FDGB (the Russian-sponsored trade 
central) has its own union branch in each 
industry, Frost explained. “That union 
controls the industry. The workers’ coun- 
cils report whether an industry is Nazi or 
whether the owner is suspected of being 
a war profiteer. 

“The report goes to the denazification 
commission, with the SED as a majority 
of five to four. A convicted manufacturer 
can appeal, and FDGB charges have been 
reversed in at least one instance.” 

Choosing to avoid a specific definition 
of reactionaries, whom he criticized fre- 
quently, the Mayor turned to a specific 
example of a clash: 

“We brought about land reform be- 
cause we know the Junkers. They are the 
most reactionary people in the world. 
They are the most important, the most 
dangerous reactionaries. Surely, you gen- 
tlemen will agree that removing them 
from power is in the interests of democ- 
racy.” 

Then, quaffing a beer to ease his 
husky voice, he broke up the interview 
to take his guests night clubbing. The 
youthful side of his nature broke out 
when, in parting, he told me: 

“It's politics now. But I want to fly 
again. When Germans again can go into 
the air, I will be the first pilot to take off.” 

I have a feeling that, if his Russian 
friends have anything to say about it, 
he will be. -T. HL 
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DEVELOPMENT OF U. S. POLICY 
ON RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD 





(Full text of a pamphlet prepared by the U. S. State 
Department on “The Development of the Foreign Re- 
construction Policy of the United States” which gives the 
genesis of the Marshall Plan in extracts from speeches 
and statements by President Truman, Secretary of State 
Marshall and State Department officials. The document 
was made public in Washington, Oct. 2, 1947.) 


Foreword 


LB zpmpac the four months’ period, March 12-July 14, 1947, 

a series of official statements was issued by the President, 
the Secretary of State, and other officers of the Department of 
State, defining and clarifying United States aims, responsibili- 
ties, and procedures for helping a war-devasted world get on 
its feet. These statements, taken together, coustitute the for- 
eign reconstruction policy of the United States. They should 
be considered each in relation to the other, for they are all 
parts of a pattern. 

The chief policy statements in this pattern are President 
Truman’s special message to Congress on March 12, 1947, on 
the question of aid to Greece and Turkey, and the proposal 
to the nations of Europe for an integrated European recovery 
program which the Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, 
made at Harvard University on June 5, 1947. The other state- 
ments provide essential background, explanation, and elabora- 
tion. 

For the purposes of this compilation excerpts from the fol- 
lowing statements have been selected and grouped according 
to subject matter: 

President Truman: A special message to Congress on aid to 
Greece and Turkey, March 12, 1947. } 

Under Secretary of State Acheson: Testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, March 24, 1947. 

The President: An address at the Jefferson Day Dinner, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1947. 

Warren R. Austin, United States Representative at the 
Seat of the United Nations: An address before the U. S. 
Associates of the International Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, May 6, 1947. 

Under Secretary Acheson: An address before the Delta 
Council, Cleveland, Miss., May 8, 1947. 

The President: A statement issued upon the signing of the 
Greek-Turkish aid act, May 22, 1947. 

Secretary of State Marshall: An address at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., June 5, 1947. 

The President: An address before the Canadian Parliament, 
Ottawa, June 11, 1947. | 

Benjamin V. Cohen, Counselor of the Department of State: 
An address before the national convention of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach, Calif., 
June 12, 1947. 

Assistant Secretary of State Willard L. Thorp: An address 
before the American Marketing Association, New York, N. Y., 
June 12, 1947. 

Under Secretary Acheson: An address at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., June 15, 1947, 





Secretary Marshall: An address before the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington, D.C., July 1, 1947. 

Secretary Marshall: An address before the Conference of 
Governors, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 14, 1947. 


I. The Economic Background of United 
States Reconstruction Policy 


A comprehensive statement of the economic background 
of our current foreign reconstruction policy was given by the 
Under Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, in his address before 
the Delta Council at Cleveland, Miss., on May 8, 1947. There 
Mr. Acheson outlined “some of the basic facts of life with 
which we are primarily concerned today in the conduct of 
foreign relations”: 


Physical Destruction and Economic Dislocation 


“The first is that most of the countries of Europe afd Asia 
are today in a state of physical destruction or economic dis- 
location, or both. Planned, scientific destruction of the ene- 
mys resources carried out by both sides during the war has 
left factories destroyed, fields impoverished and without fer- 
tilizer or machinery to get them back in shape, transportation 
systems wrecked, populations scattered and on the borderline 
of starvation, and long-established business and trading con- 
nections disrupted. 

“Another grim fact of international life is that two of the 
greatest workshops of Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan 
—upon whose production Europe and Asia were to an impor- 
tant degree dependent before the war, have hardly been able 
even to begin the process of reconstruction because of the 
lack of a peace settlement. As we have seen, recent efforts 
at Moscow to make progress towards a settlement for Ger- 
many and Austria have ended with little accomplishment. 
Meanwhile, political instability in some degree retards re- 
vival in nearly every country of Europe and Asia. 

“A third factor is that unforeseen disasters—what the law- 
yers call ‘acts of God'—have occurred to the crops of Europe. 





- « « On Maintaining Freedom 


... In helping free and independent 
nations to maintain their freedom, the 
United States will be giving effect to the 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 


—From a special message to Congress by President 
Truman, March 12, 1947. 
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For two successive years unusually severe droughts have cut 
down food production. And during the past winter storms 
and floods and excessive cold unprecedented in recent years 
have swept Northern Europe and England with enormous 
damage to agricultural and fuel production. These disasters 
have slowed down the already slow pace of reconstruction, 
have impeded recovery of exports, and have obliged many 
countries to draw down irreplaceable reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange, which had been earmarked for the impor- 
tation of reconstruction materials, for the purchase of food 
and fuel for subsistence.” 


Disparity in Production and Trade 


“The accumulation of these grim developments has pro- 
duced a disparity between production in the United States 
and production in the rest of the world that is staggering in 
its proportions.” 

Mr. Acheson pointed out that our exports of goods and 
services to the rest of the world during the current year 1947 
are estimated to total 16 billion dollars, an all-time peace- 
time high. This represents one month’s work for each man 
and woman in the United States, one month’s output from 
each farm, factory and mine. In return for these commodities 
and services which the United States expects to furnish the 
world this year, we estimate that we will receive commodities 
and services from abroad to the value of about $8,000,000,- 
000. This is about half as much as we are exporting. 

“The difference between the value of the goods and 
services which foreign countries must buy from the United 
States this year and the value of the goods and services they 
are able to supply to us this year will therefore amount”, 
concluded Mr. Acheson, “to the huge sum of about $8,000,- 
000,000.” 


‘Dollar’ Shortage 


“How are foreigners going to get the U. S. dollars necessary 
to cover this huge difference? And how are they going to get 
the U.S. dollars to cover a likely difference of nearly the 
same amount next year? These are some of the most impor- 
tant questions in international relations today. 

“Of this year’s difference between imports and exports, 
more than $5,000,000,000 is being financed by loans and 
grants-in-aid from the United States Government, through 
such instruments as direct relief, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank, the International Fund, and the loan 
to Great Britain. Funds for this purpose have already been 
authorized by Congress. The remainder of this year’s deficit 
will be covered by private investments, remittances of Amer- 
ican citizens abroad, and by drawing down the extremely 
limited foreign reserves of gold and foreign exchange. 

“But what of next year, and the year after that? Continued 
political instability and ‘acts of God’ are retarding recovery 





- « « Denial of Free Choice 

“In Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, 
over American and British protests, has 
used its dominant military position to carry 
on a unilateral policy, contrary to the Yalta 
Agreements, by which choice of their des- 
tiny has been denied those people.” 


—From an address by Under Secretary of State 
Acheson at Wesleyan University, June 15, 1947. 
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to a greater degree than had been anticipated. The extreme 
need of foreign countries for American products is likely, 


therefore, to continue undiminished in 1948, while the ca- 


pacity of foreign countries to pay in commodities will prob- 
ably be only slightly increased. Under existing authorizations, 
considerable sums will be available to offset next year’s deficit. 
But these funds will taper off rapidly during the latter part 
of 1948. The need, however, will decline very little if at all.” 


Meaning for American Policy 


“What do these facts . . . mean for the United States and 
for United States foreign policy?” said Mr. Acheson. 

“They mean first that we in the United States must take as 
large a volume of imports as possible from abroad in order 
that the financial gap between what the world needs and what 
it can pay for can be narrowed . 

“The facts of international life also mean that the United 
States is going to have to undertake further emergency financ- 
ing of foreign purchases if foreign countries are to continue to 
buy in 1948 and 1949 the commodities which they need to 
sustain life and at the same time rebuild their economies. 
Requests for further United States aid may reach us through 
the International Bank, or through the Export-Import Bank, 
or they may be of a type which existing national and inter- 
national institutions are not equipped to handle and there- 
fore may be made directly through diplomatic channels, But 
we know now that further financing, beyond existing authori- 
zations, is going to be needed. No other country is able to 
bridge the gap in commodities or dollars.” 


Fabric of Europe’s Economy Dislocated 


Speaking at Harvard University on June 5, 1947, the 
Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, elaborated further 
the economic background of United States reconstruction 
policy. He referred to the physical loss of life and visible 
destruction of cities, factories, mines, and railroads in Europe, 
but he emphasized that “it has become obvious during 
recent months that this visible destruction was probably 
less serious than the dislocation of the entire fabric of Eu- 
ropean economy.” 

This dislocation of Europe’s economy was described by the 
Secretary as follows: 

“The feverish preparation for war and the more feverish 
maintenance of the war effort engulfed all aspects of national 
economies. Machinery has fallen into disrepair or is entirely 
obsolete. Under the arbitrary and destructive Nazi rule, vir- 
tually every possible enterprise was geared into the German 
war machine. Long-standing commercial ties, private institu- 
tions, banks, insurance companies and shipping companies 
disappeared, through loss of capital, absorption through 
nationalization, or by simple destruction. In many countries, 
confidence in the local currency has been severely shaken. 
The breakdown of the business structure of Europe during the 
war was complete. Recovery has been seriously retarded by 
the fact that two years after the close of hostilities a peace 
settlement with Germany and Austria has not been agreed 
upon. But even given a more prompt solution of these difficult 
problems, the rehabilitation of the economic structure of 
Europe quite evidently will require a much longer time and 
greater effort than had been foreseen.” 


Barter Replaces Money Economy 


“There is a phase of this matter which is both interesting 
and serious. The farmer has always produced the foodstuffs 
to exchange with the city dweller for the other necessities of 
life. This division of labor is the basis of modern civilization. 
At the present time, it is threatened with breakdown. The 
town and city industries are not producing adequate goods to 
exchange with the food-producing farmer. Raw materials and 








fuel are in short supply. Machinery is lacking or worn out. 
The farmer or the peasant cannot find the goods for sale 
which he desires to purchase. So the sale of his farm produce 
for money which he cannot use seems to him an unprofitable 
transaction. He, therefore, has withdrawn many fields from 
crop cultivation and is using them for grazing. He feeds 
more grain to stock and finds for himself and his family an 
ample supply of food, however short he may be on clothing 
and other ordinary gadgets of civilization. Meanwhile people 
in the cities are short of food and fuel. So the governments 
are forced to use their foreign money and credits to procure 
these necessities abroad. This process exhausts funds which 
are urgently needed for reconstruction. Thus a very serious 
situation is rapidly developing which bodes no good for the 
world. The modern system of the division of labor upon 
which the exchange of products is based is in danger of 
breaking down. 


“The truth of the matter is that Europe’s requirements for 


the next three or four years of foreign food and other essential. 


products—principally from America—are so much greater 
than her present ability to pay that she must have substantial 
additional help or face economic, social, and political de- 
terioration of a very grave character.” 


Greece as an Example 


President Truman’s message to Congress of March 12, 
1947, on aid to Greece and Turkey should be considered in 
the light of the general conditions of foreign economic dis- 
organization. In turn, the general foreign economic situation 
should be considered in the light of the acute situation in 
Greece. In Greece, one may observe a later stage of that 
deterioration that is in process in many of the countries of 
Europe and Asia as an aftermath of the war. 

The need of Greece for large-scale economic and financial 
assistance from the United States presented itself late in 
February 1947 when the British Government found that it 
was no longer able to continue past March 31 the assistance 
it had been extending to Greece. The situation in Greece 
was similar to that existing in a number of other countries of 
Europe, except that it was more acute, having already reached 
the stage of crisis, with grave political implications. Economic 
disorganization there had already progressed to the point 
where the authority of the freely elected Greek Government 
was challenged and the Government was without sufficient 
means to restore order. 

In his special message to Congress on March 12, the Presi- 
dent described the economic conditions in Greece which called 
forth our policy of aid: 

“The United States has received from the Greek Govern- 
ment an urgent appeal for financial and economic assistance 

. assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive as a 
free nation .... 

“Greece is not a rich country . . . . Since 1940 this indus- 
trious and peace-loving country has suffered invasion, four 
years of cruel enemy occupation and bitter internal strife. 

“When forces of liberation entered Greece, they found that 
the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually all the rail- 
ways, roads, port facilities, communications and merchant 
marine. More than a thousand villages had been burned. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children were tubercular. Live- 
stock, poultry and draft animals had almost disappeared. In- 
flation had wiped out practically all savings. 

“As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, 
exploiting human want and misery, was able to create po- 
litical chaos which, until now, has made economic recovery 
impossible.” 


Economic Breakdown in Greece 


“Greece is today without funds to finance the importation 
of these goods which are essential to bare subsistence. Under 
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U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL 
“*.. . or face economic, social and political deterioration” 


these circumstances the people of Greece cannot make prog- 
ress in solving their problems of reconstruction . . . . Greece 
must have help to import the goods necessary to restore 
internal order and security so essential for economic and 
political recovery. 

“The Greek Government has also asked for the assistance 
of experienced American administrators, economists and 
technicians to insure that the financial and other aid given 
to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a stable and 
self-sustaining economy and in improving its public admin- 
istration. 

“The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened 
by the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led 
by Communists, who defy the Government's authority at a 
number of points, particularly along the northern bound- 
ae 

“Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope 
with the situation. The Greek Army is small and poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore 
authority to the Government throughout Greek territory. 

“Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

“The United States must supply that assistance .. .” 


ll. Relation of United States Foreign 
Reconstruction Policy to the 
United Nations 


“We have considered how the United Nations might assist 
in this crisis,” said the President on March 12, in referring 
to the urgent need for extending aid to Greece and Turkey. 
“But the situation is an urgent one requiring immediate 
action, and the United Nations and its related organizations 
are not in a position to extend help of the kind that is re- 
quired. 

“, . . . In helping free and independent nations to main- 
tain their freedom, the United States will be giving effect 
to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations.” 
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U.N. Does Not Possess Funds 


Enlarging upon the President’s state:nent in his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on March 24, 
1947, Mr. Acheson explained that “the United Nations does 
not of itself possess funds. The Economic and Social Council 
is an advisory body that recommends economic, financial 
and social action to member states. The International Bank, 
which is just now completing its organization, is set up pri- 
marily to make self-liquidating loans for long-term recon- 
struction purposes. It has not yet made any loans whatsoever. 
The Economic Commission for Europe is still in its early 
organization stage. 

“It may be that at some future time the United Nations 
will be organized and equipped so as to render emergency 
aid to member states . . . . But, as the President said, the 
United Nations and its related organizations are not now in 
position to extend help of the kind that is required. Even if 
some organ of the United Nations should decide to recom- 
mend assistance . . . . it would have eventually to turn pri- 
marily to the United States for funds and supplies and tech- 
nical assistance. Even if the project were not blocked by the 
objections of certain members of the United Nations, much 
time would have been lost, and time is of the essence. 

“_... It would be a tragedy, and a travesty upon logic, if 
an overestimate of the immediate powers of the United 
Nations should succeed in preventing this country from using 
its wealth and influence to help create those very conditions 
of economic and political stability which are necessary if the 
United Nations is to develop into a stronger organization 
over a period of years.” 


‘By-Passing the U.N.’ 


“You have heard the phrase, ‘by-passing the United Na- 
tions,” said Warren R. Austin, United States Representative 
at the Seat of the United Nations in an address before the 
U.S. Associates of the International Chamber of Commerce 
in New York on May 6, 1947. “Some people who use this 
phrase have, I think, a mistaken notion of how the United 
Nations work. There is nothing in the Charter or in any agree- 
ments which requires or even recommends that the separate 
national teams do everything hitched together in the compli- 
cated United Nations harness. 

“That would be a foolish thing to attempt, because many of 
the jobs can best be done by one team working by itself or in 
smaller combinations. The 55 teams in common harness do 
give us a tremendous pulling power, but they are not easy to 
handle. It takes time to get them into harness, and _ this 
should only be done when the load needs the pooled strength 
of all the teams. 

“The important objective of the agreements is to get all 
concerned, whether acting separately or together, to pull al- 
ways toward the common goal set forth in the Charter. The 
nation that really by-passes the United Nations is the one that 
uses its strength against rather than for the principles of the 
Charter.” 


Three Kinds of Economic Action 


Mr. Austin drew attention to “three kinds of economic 
action we must take directly by negotiations with fellow 
members of the United Nations and especially through the 
machinery established by the United Nations.” The first kind 
of action is emergency relief. The United States has con- 
tributed heavily to emergency relief both directly and through 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The second type of action we must take directly and with 
others through the United Nations is in the field of invest- 
ment. The economically advanced countries of Europe, which 
have been devastated by the war, must have their productive 
facilities restored. And the backward areas of the world must 
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be developed. The obligation to do this, continued Mr. Austin, 
“belongs to those nations which are ready and able to act. 
The more who are ready to act together the better. But the 
plain fact is that few nations possess enough economic 
strength to make a quick and substantial contribution to meet 
critical situations. 

“Nobody seemed to think we were by-passing the United 
Nations when we advanced reconstruction loans through the 
Export-Import Bank, or arranged allocations of American 
surplus property, or negotiated direct loans to Britain and 
other countries. We acted directly in these cases while the 
World Bank and United Nations agencies were getting ready, 
realizing that ‘a stitch in time saves nine.’ We also recognized 
that sound loans through the World Bank can be made only 
to borrowers who have already achieved a certain level of 
stability. 

“Now the time is arriving for investment in reconstruction 
and development through the international pool of the World 
Bank and by private investors. We hope that additional 
nations will soon subscribe to the World Bank and Fund and 
make them a financial bulwark for economic expansion.” 

The third type of action we are taking through the United 
Nations, said Mr. Austin, is to create the trading conditions 
necessary to expanded productivity. “We are doing this 
through agreements on such fundamental matters as reducing 
barriers to trade, curbing restrictive business practices and 
cartels, making commodity arrangements and maintaining 
high employment levels. 

“We are also creating favorable conditions for a rise to 
prosperity by promoting intelligent regional development 
through such agencies as the Economic Commissions for 
Europe and Asia and similar bodies for the Western Hemi- 
sphere .... 

“The economic agencies of the United Nations can organ- 
ize task forces of international experts in finance, agricultural 
policy, technology and the like to help governments move 
more rapidly forward.” 


lll. Retarding Force in World Recovery 


«<< 


.... The whole course of recovery and the international 
pursuit of happiness has suffered deeply by the failure to at- 
tain or maintain great-power unity,” said Mr. Acheson at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., June 15, 1947. 
“This has come about by the Soviet Union's pursuit of poli- 
cies diametrically opposed to the very premises of international 
accord and recovery.” 


Free Choice Denied 


“In Eastern Europe,” continued Mr. Acheson, “the Soviet 
Union, over American and British protests, has used its dom- 
inant military position to carry on a unilateral policy, contrary 
to the Yalta agreements, by which free choice of their destiny 
has been denied those peoples. Even more important, the 
minority Communist regimes fastened upon those peoples 
have acted to cut them off economically from the community 
of Europe, curtail their productivity, and bind them to ex- 
clusive economic relations with the Soviet Union ... . 

“In Greece, torn and destroyed by the war beyond any 
other area, the incalculably difficult task of rebuilding its 
plant, its production, its people’s health and morale, and its 
governmental services has been threatened with total defeat 
by civil disturbances, aided, equipped, and protected by 
Greece's northern, Communist-controlled neighbors. 

“Similar disappointment has followed attempts to establish 
a just and sound peace. It is unnecessary to recount the 
weary course of the Italian and Balkan peace treaties from 
London to Moscow to Paris to New York, or to describe the 
substance of those negotiations. We can note without sur- 
prise the cynical and barefaced coup d’etat in Hungary on the 
very eve of the Hungarian treaty’s coming into effect. We 








note also, two years after Potsdam, that by reason of Soviet 
unwillingness we have not achieved German economic unifica- 
tion or written an Austrian treaty. As a result the recovery of 
Europe has been long delayed—tragically long.” 


IV. Freedom for Men and Nations: 
Some Wider Implications of Our 
Foreign Reconstruction Policy 


Persistent and acute economic disorganization and extreme 
want in any country lead directly and inevitably to the loss 
of individual freedom, to the breakdown of free institutions 
and to the loss of effective national independence. 

The United States believes that its own security, its pros- 
perity, the liberties of its citizens and the survival of their 
free institutions are intimately related to the survival of the 
free institutions, individual liberties and effective national 
independence of other peoples. 


Consistent American Policy 


It is in the direct line of American policy from the earliest 
days of the republic to give support and aid, commensurate 
with our ability and strength, to those foreign peoples, 
national groups and countries which are endeavoring to main- 
tain their independence, iriternal sovereignty, free institutions 
and human freedoms against repressive and aggressive forces. 

Today's expression of that policy is the extension of that 
economic and financial assistance—and where requested, 
technical and administrative assistance and advice—which 
foreign countries need in order to maintain conditions in 
which individual liberty and free institutions can grow and 
national independence be preserved. 


President Truman’‘s Statement 


- President Truman restated United States policy in its 
present-day context in his special message to Congress on 
March 12: 

“One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the 
United States is the creation of conditions in which we and 
other nations will be able to work out a way of life free from 
coercion. This was a fundamental issue in the war with Ger- 
many and Japan. Our victory was won over countries which 
sought to impose their will, and their way of life, upon other 
nations. 

“To insure the peaceful development of nations, free from 
coercion, the United States has taken a leading part in estab- 
lishing the United Nations. The United Nations is designed 
to make possible lasting freedom and independence for all 
its members. We shall not realize our objectives, however, 
unless we are willing to help free peoples to maintain their 
free institutions and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian re- 
gimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that totali- 
tarian regimes imposed upon free peoples, by direct or in- 
direct aggression, undermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the United States. 

“The peoples of a number of countries of the world have 
recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon them against 
their will. The Government of the United States has made 
frequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in viola- 
tion of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Romania and Bul- 
garia. I must also state that in a number of other countries 
there have been similar developments.” 


Two Ways of Life 


“At the present moment in world history, nearly every 
nation must choose between alternative ways of life. The 
choice is too often not a free one. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
“*. . . to work out their own destinies in their own way” 


“One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, 
and is distinguished by free institutions, representative gov- 
ernment, free elections, guaranties of individual liberty, free- 
dom of speech and religion and freedom from political op- 
pression. 

“The second way of life is based upon the will of a mi- 
nority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies upon 
terror and oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed 
elections and the suppression of personal freedoms. 

“I believe that it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

“I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out 
their own destinies in their own way. 

“I believe that our help should be primarily through eco- 
nomic and financial aid which is essential to economic sta- 
bility and orderly political processes.” 


Truman Policy in Line With Monroe Doctrine 
and Open Door in China 


President Truman’s message, said Mr. Acheson, speaking 
at Wesleyan University on June 15, was “typically and 
traditionally American.” The United States has always re- 
sponded to people struggling to attain or to maintain their 
freedom, he continued. “We have done so because it is 
important to us that they shall succeed. Sometimes we can 
do much, sometimes little, but the response is always there. 
It was there in the case of Greece over a century ago and 
in the case of Hungary and Poland and Italy. It was there 
throughout the 19th century in the struggle of the Latin- 
American states to obtain and keep their freedom from 
the encroachmerits of European powers. It underlay our 
efforts for decades to help China in her struggle against 
foreign subjugation. 

“So President Truman was acting and the Congress was 
acting in the truest and soundest American tradition. The 
case was an extreme one because Greece was near the 
abyss. But the principle was as old as our country. It is a 
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sensible and hard-headed principle that where our help 
can be effective to enable people who are sincerely striv- 
ing to remain free and to solve their own problems, that 
help will be given.” 


Conditions of Peace 


Upon the occasion of signing the Greek-Turkish Aid Bill 
on May 22, 1947, the President declared that passage of 
the act authorizing United States assistance to Greece and 
Turkey was proof that the United States is willing to 
make a vigorous effort “to help create conditions of 
peace.” The conditions of peace include, among other things, 
said the President, “ . the ability of nations to maintain 
order and independence, and to support themselves eco- 
nomically.” 


Jefferson's Advice 


In his address at the Jefferson Day dinner in Washington, 
D.C., on April 5, 1947, the President quoted a statement 
made by Thomas Jefferson in his letter to President Monroe 
urging the adoption of what we now know as the Monroe 
Doctrine. Jefferson had written: 

“Nor is the occasion to be slighted which this proposition 
offers of declaring our protest against the atrocious violations 
of the rights of nations by the interference of any one in the 
internal affairs of another.” 

President Truman added: 

“We, like Jefferson, have witnessed atrocious violations of 
the rights of nations. 

“We, too, have regarded them as occasions not to be 
slighted. 

“We, too, have declared our protest. 

“We must make that protest effective by aiding those peo- 
ples whose freedoms are endangered by foreign pressures . . . 

“Let us not underestimate the task before us. The burden 
of our responsibility today is greater, even considering the 
size and resources of our expanded nation, than it was in the 
time of Jefferson and Monroe. For the peril to man’s freedom 
that existed then exists now on a much smaller earth—an 
earth whose broad oceans have shrunk and whose natural 
protections have been taken away by new weapons of de- 
struction.” 


Nations Must Become Self-Supporting 


It is generally agreed, said Under Secretary Acheson, in 
his address of May 8, “... . that until the various countries 
of the world get on their feet and become self-supporting 
there can be no political or economic stability in the world 
and no lasting peace or prosperity for any of us. Without 
outside aid, the process of recovery in many countries would 
take so long as to give rise to hopelessness and despair. In 
these conditions freedom and democracy and the inde- 
pendence of nations could not long survive, for hopeless and 
hungry people often resort to desperate measures. The war 
will not be over until the people of the world can again feed 





» « e American Policy 


“Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos.” 


—From an address by Secretary of State Marshall at 
Harvard University, June 5, 1947. 
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and clothe themselves and face the future with some degree 
of confidence.” 


Peace Depends Upon the Return of Economic 
Health and Political Stability 


“It is logical,” said Secretary Marshall, speaking at Harvard 
University on June 5, “that the United States should do what- 
ever it is able to do to assist in the return of normal economic 
health in the world, without which there can be no political 
stability and no assured peace. Our policy is directed not 
against any country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation, and chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of 
a working economy in the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in which free institutions can 
exist.’ . 


Effect of European Situation on United States 


The consequences of continued economic deterioration in 
Europe would have a grave effect upon the United States. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, Counselor of the Department of State, 
said in a speech before the national convention of the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at Long Beach, Cal., on June 
12, 1947: 

“If we want peace, we must deal with the causes of unrest 
in the world and not merely their symptoms... . 

“Unless Europe can secure adequate assistance it may be 
difficult for some European countries to avoid political unrest 
and political instability, and the danger of dictatorships. 
People long tired, cold, hungry and impoverished are not 
wont to examine critically the credentials of those promising 
them food, shelter and clothes. And dictators, knowing that 
they intend to hold power if they can get it, will play the 
right side or the left side and sometimes both sides to get 
and keep power... 

“To cut Europe adrift and to compel her in her misery to 
shift for herself during the next few years would be a body 
blow to security, political stability and economic progress 
the world over. The loss of European markets would not only 
cause serious and painful readjustments in our own country, 
but would have repercussions all over the world. 

“Economic help to revive war-shattered Europe will be 
costly. But the withholding of economic help would also be 
costly—not only in economic consequences but in social and 
political consequences.” 


The Choice 


Secretary Marshall, speaking to the Conference of Gov- 
ernors at Salt Lake City, Utah, on July 14, 1947, stated that 
“this country now stands at a turning point in its relations to 
its traditional friends among the nations of the old world. 
Either it must finish the task of assisting these countries to 
adjust themselves to the changed demands of a new age, or 
it must reconcile itself to seeing them move in directions 
which are consistent neither with their own traditions nor 
with those of this country. In this latter case, the United 
States would be faced with a radical alteration of its own 
position in the world. I ask you to consider most carefully 
the implication of such a development for the future pros- 
perity and security of our country.” 


V. United States Proposal to Europe 


European Initiative 


Secretary Marshall, in his address at Harvard University 
on June 5, suggested a procedure for an orderly assault upon 
the problem of European recovery: 

“It is already evident that, before the United States Gov- 
ernment can proceed much further in its efforts to alleviate 
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FORMER UNDER SECRETARY ACHESON 
“*,.. until people . . . can again feed and clothe themselves” 


the situation and help start the European world on its way 
to recovery, there must be some agreement among the coun- 
tries of Europe as to the requirements of the situation and 
the part those countries themselves will take in order to give 
proper effect to whatever action might be undertaken by 
this Government. It would be neither fitting nor efficacious 
for this Government to undertake to draw up unilaterally a 
program designed to place Europe on its feet economically. 
This is the business of Europeans. The initiative, I think, 
must come from Europe. The role of this country should 
consist of friendly aid in the drafting of a European pro- 
gram and of later support of such a program so far as it 
may be practical for us to do so. The program should be 
a joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, European 
nations.” 

Further assistance by the United States, Mr. Marshall said, 
“must not be on a piecemeal basis as various crises develop. 
Any assistance that this Government may render in the future 
should provide a cure rather than a mere palliative. Any 
government that is willing to assist in the task of recovery 
will find full co-operation, I am sure, on the part of the 
United States Government. Any government which maneu- 
vers to block the recovery of other countries cannot expect 
help from us. Furthermore, governments, political parties, or 
groups which seek to perpetuate human misery in order to 
profit therefrom politically or otherwise will encounter the 
opposition of the United States.” 


Co-operative Effort To Rebuild Economy 


The need for co-operative effort by the nations of Europe 
to give any assistance of the United States the greatest effect 
was emphasized by Mr. Cohen in his speech on June 12: 

“Our interest is in a free Europe. The way to keep Europe 
free is to restore the war-shattered foundations of the closely 
interrelated and interdependent European economies and to 
give the European peoples renewed confidence in themselves, 
hope in their future, and a genuine stake in peace and 
Mas ss 

“If we are to assist in intelligent programs of economic aid 
for Europe, our first and primary objective should be to 
assist programs that will rebuild a self-supporting European 
economy ..e-e 


“In as much as the economies of the individual European 
states are closely interrelated, priority in economic aid should 
be given to programs which will serve to revive the European 
economy as a whole. Particular consideration should be given 
to projects which will serve to remove economic bottlenecks 
which obstruct the efforts of European states to increase 
their trade and production ... .” 


European Responsibility for Reconstruction 


The part the nations of Europe must play in foreign recon- 
struction, both individually and collectively, was pointed out 
by Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, in a speech before the American Marketing 
Association in New York on June 12, 1947: 

“It would be completely erroneous to create the impres- 
sion that the problem of economic recovery throughout the 
world is merely one of American dollars or American com- 
modities. To be sure, that is the type of assistance which we 
have been providing, but much more than dollars is needed 
. . . « The present levels of output, appreciably below the 
prewar levels in many areas, represent a problem which must 
be tackled by the various governments and the appropriate 
international organizations. This problem cannot be solved 
for other countries by the United States except as we can 
help others to help themselves.” 


Some Conditions of Assistance 


Secretary Marshall in a speech before the Women’s 
National Press Club in Washington, D.C., on July 1, 1947, 
outlined the demands of the American people in granting 
United States assistance to world reconstruction. He said, 
“It would be incorrect to say that the people of this country 
make no demands regarding the utilization of their contribu- 
tion to world recovery. They emphatically demand that what- 
ever they contribute shall be effectively used for the purpose 
for which it was intended; that it should not be expended to 
serve selfish economic or political interests; and that it should 
be employed specifically to assist in economic rehabilitation; 
finally, that it should serve a great purpose in restoring hope 
and confidence among the people concerned that the world 
will know peace and security in the future.” 


Readiness of the United States 


In commenting on the United States proposal to Europe, 
Mr. Cohen said on June 12: 

“The task of helping to rebuild a war-wrecked world is a 
heavy task. But it is a challenging task. We were not daunted 
by the heavy tasks of war. If we want peace, we must not 
flinch before the tasks of peace. If we want a free, peaceful, 
law-abiding world, we must see that the peoples of this world 
have a stake in the peace and have the vitality, strength and 
will to maintain peace and freedom under law.” 


United States Purpose 


With the initiative for reconstruction placed in the hands 
of the European nations, the United States stands ready to 
assist these nations in regaining economic and political sta- 
bility through the stimulation of healthy productivity. The 
President, speaking before the Canadian Parliament on June 
11, 1947, said: 

“Free men everywhere know that the purpose of the United 
States is to restore the world to health and to re-establish 
conditions in which the common people of the earth can work 
out their salvation by their own efforts ... . 

“We intend to expend our energies and invest our sub- 
stance in promoting world recovery by assisting those who 
are able and willing to make their maximum contribution 
to the same cause.” 
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Meeting Next Month 
Last for Big Four? 


Unofficial surveys indicated that 
more than $3 billion worth of private 
capital in the U. S. is being held ready 
for investment in Europe. Private in- 
terests are wary of entering into Eu- 
ropean ventures, however, because of 
the uncertain political outlook in 
many of the countries involved. 


o 0 Oo 


Token shipments of Russian wheat 
to France are counted on by French 
Communists as a talking point in their 
campaign against the U.S. Marshall 
Plan for European recovery. Specula- 
tion has been widespread in Paris for 
some time that Russian wheat would 
be sent to the port of Marseilles to be 
distributed by French Communists. 


o o0o 9 


Because of the tense situation be- 
tween Russia and the U.S., the No- 
vember meeting of the Big Four for- 
eign ministers in London probably 
will be the last attempt to come to 
terms on German and Austrian peace 
treaties by that method. If the con- 
ference fails, some diplomats expect 
Russia to follow it up by establishing 
a Socialist Soviet Republic in the 
Russian zone of Eastern Germany. 


o 0 °O 


Despite the big profits that have 
come its way, the Argentine Govern- 
ment is considering giving up the 
monopoly over wheat exports that has 
kept Argentine grain out of interna- 
tional pools. One example of the way 
the Argentine has been bargaining 
over world-wide hunger is the fact 
that Great Britain, needing wheat, 
had to pay $32 a ton more in Ar- 
gentina than it paid in the U.S. for 
American wheat. 


oo °O 


Sir Stafford Cripps, chief advocate 
of British austerity, is emerging as the 
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Yugoslavs’ Complaint . 


About Reduced Diet 


most influential member of the British 
Labor Cabinet. For months, Sir Staf- 
ford has been insisting on the need 
for more drastic measures to meet 
Britain’s crises, but other members of 
the Cabinet have been unwilling to 
go along with some of his recom- 
mendations. 


oo 90 


The United States and Britain may 
find themselves forced out of Berlin 
before another year passes. By using 
indirect pressures, such as hampering 
transportation facilities, Russia can 
make it almost impossible for the 
Western Allies to maintain their oc- 
cupation of the German capital. Ger- 
man citizens have been predicting an 
American withdrawal for weeks. 


o 0 90 


General MacArthur's headquarters 
has upset the hopes of the Socialists 
in the Japanese Cabinet who thought 
they saw a chance to nationalize the 
coal industry. The Socialists came up 
with a nationalization program as 
their cure for a critical coal shortage. 
But occupation headquarters modi- 
fied the plan so that it would provide 
for very limited supervision by the 
Government, and even that only if 
the Government is confident such 
controls will increase production. 


o 0 90 


There are reports in Europe that 
the recent blockading of sugar ship- 
ments at Verdun really was a demon- 
stration to show the United States 
how the French workers can interrupt 
shipments of American steel into 
Germany if the steel is destined for 
use in building up the industrial 
Ruhr. 
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Russia’s Sudden Cut 
Of Purchases in U.S. 


Washington and London are being 
advised quietly that conditions inside 
Russia are much worse than generally 
believed. Some experts argue that the 
increasing belligerence of Soviet 
spokesmen in world affairs actually is 
a bluff to cover up internal weak- 
nesses in their country. 


oUmWlCUP8 


Despite official announcements in 
Belgrade of good crops for Yugoslavia 
this year, Yugoslav citizens are com- 
plaining that they are not getting 
enough to eat. The food scarcity exists 
even in the richest farming sections 
of the country. One suspected cause is 
that Marshal Tito is building up food 
stocks to be held in reserve for the 
Yugoslav Army. 


oo 98 


The “Kennan Group,” set up in the 
U.S. State Department to co-ordinate 
Washington’s world policy, is having 
little to say about the biggest policy 
project of the present—the Marshall 
Plan for aiding Europe. The “Kennan 
Group’ actually is devoting prac- 
tically all of its time to political 
aspects of the relations between the 
U.S. and Russia. 


oo 90 


British Laborites are referring to - 
Hector McNeil and James Harold 
Wilson as the “coming young men” of 
the Labor Party in England. McNeil 
is in the Foreign Office and Wilson is 
the new President of the influential 
Board of Trade. 


oo °8O 


American officials are puzzled by 
the fact that Russia has cut down 
abruptly on private buying in the 
U.S. Some contracts, negotiated 
months ago, have been held up with- 
out explanation since the Marshall 
Plan was announced. 
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Is your business the publishing of books and periodicals whose 
contents are essentially factual and informative? Then your 
company’s advertisement should appear on this page... 


Because the people who read WORLD REPORT each week—more than 112,000 of them—predicate 
their decisions and actions on authenticated facts; WORLD REPORT’s accurate reporting of world- 
wide conditions is the type of reading they require to aid them in dealing with their business problems. 


They are a concentrated audience for your publication services. 
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